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The Economist makes no claim to sensational 
predictions. But it does give you well-considered 
journalism—journalism that allows you to measure 
the future through a balanced understanding of 
world affairs today. 
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accept—however unwillingly—the obligation of the 
thoughtful citizen to be well informed. 
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Foreword 


JANUARY I95I seems a particularly appropriate 
moment to launch a new historical magazine. 
Every adult alive today—more especially those 
of us whose memories reach back to the period 
before 1914—can claim to have lived through 
one of the most astonishing phases of recorded 
history. During the last fifty years powerful 
states have risen and fallen, potent political 
doctrines have been shaped and thrown aside, 
Europe has been violently torn into Eastern 
and Western spheres of influence. 

At home we have witnessed gigantic changes. 
Our class-structure has been remodelled, our 
social institutions have been re-built and our 
imperial prospects revolutionized. We have 
shed immense areas of our former possessions— 
with greater celerity and fewer complaints than 
any previous empire—and have granted virtual 
independence to vast outlying territories. The 
map of the world we admired in the school- 
room wore an imposing belt of British red. 
It is a very different map we examine at the 
present day. 

These changes have been bewilderingly 
swift: they have sharpened our sense of 
historical perspective and heightened our 
appreciation of the national heritage that we 


still preserve. Though an historian cannot 
foretell the future, he is probably better 
qualified than most men to understand his own 
time : he knows that the same causes will pro- 
duce the same effects, but that no period is 
ever precisely identical with the period that 
comes before it: each age has an individual 
mood to be analysed and re-interpreted. . . . 

History Today is devoted to the study of 
history—of history in the widest meaning. 
It will be written by experts, and it will cover 
many specialized subjects ; but the main inten- 
tion of the magazine is to interest the general 
reader. Besides the analysis of historical trends, 
both in the New and in the Old World, it will 
include detailed portraits of outstanding men 
and women, essays on literature, science and 
art and on the contribution they have made to 
the international background, accounts of 
economic development and a series of articles 
dealing with the origins and growth of British 
towns and cities. There is scarcely a square 
mile of Great Britain that cannot produce 
historical treasure. Like open-cast miners, 
but more gently and more beneficently, we 
hope to bring that wealth into mid-twentieth- 
century daylight. 











A MESSAGE TO HISTORY TODAY FROM G. M. TREVELYAN, 0O.M. 


THE MASTERS LODGE, 
TRINITY GOLLEGE, 


CAMBRIDGE. 


I wish all succes? to History %_.4day. 
History, to-day, has a very large popular 
audience, eager for serious, scholarly 
exposition of the past, provided it is so 
written that he who is not a professional 
historian may read it. The names in the 
first number of this new venture are such 
as give.me confidence that this demand 
will be met in its pages. There is no more 
hopeful and no more important part of our 
present day culture and education than this 
presentation of the results of historical 


scholarship to people at larg. 


25th November 1950 
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By G. M. YOUNG 


WITHIN THE TWO YEARS 1846 and 1847 
Thackeray, Livingstone and Bright, Dickens, 
Browning and Pugin reached their thirty-fifth 
birthday. Which of these is the most typical 
figure in the mid-Victorian picture, which is 
the most significant ? But there is another name 
to be added to that list, and the popular verdict 
might be that the most significant and typical 
was—Samuel Smiles. Nor would that verdict 
be so very far wrong. If you ask what did 
it feel like to be alive and thinking in the fifties, 
Self Help and The Lives of the Engineers will 
get you some way to the answer. An example : 
the saying, Sanitas sanitatum omnia sanitas is 
always ascribed to Disraeli. He took it from 
Smiles, who quoted it from Julius Menochius 
and who he may have been I cannot find out. 
But it seems to me highly characteristic of 
the age that the Secretary of a Railway Company 
should spot and remember for his own use the 
saying of some Renaissance philosopher or 
physician. It was part of the sentiment of the 
time that we, too, were living in a great age and 
sharing the magnificence of the great ages of 
the past. Once when I had said something in 
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that sense at the Sorbonne, André Siegfried 
declared that mid-Victorian England would 
rank in history with the age of Pericles, of Leo, 
of Louis XIV. And his French audience 
seemed to agree. 

But first of all can we define it more exactly ? 
Not forgetting that all such definitions are no 
more than labels, that there are no generations 
any more than there are centuries. But there 
are periods when the stream of time suddenly 
accelerates and that was one. Somewhere 
thereabouts is the time of transition from Early 
Victorian England to mid-Victorian England, 
and if you want a clearer limit, take Fielden’s 
Factory Act, 1847, the European revolution in 
1848 and the collapse of Chartism on roth 
April. Then call up some hypothetical central 
man, and ask—if you had dropped into his 
rooms one evening what would you have found 
him and his friends discussing, and on what 
assumptions would the conversations have 
proceeded ? Let us suppose him to have been 
born about 1825 and brought up in good county 
or professional society, in a home where the 
Parliamentary report was read aloud, and 











perhaps re-debated in the evening, and the 
Edinburgh, the Quarterly, the Westminster and 
the Athenaeum were always lying on the table. 
He will remember, rather vaguely, the agitation 
of the elders over the Reform Bill : he may have 
peeped out of his nursery window to count the 
burning ricks, and see his mother turn dead 
white when the news was whispered—cholera 
in the market town. He grew up in an age of 
fear—fear of pestilence, fear of destruction, fear 
of revolution. Fear and hatred. His brothers 
were very likely officers of the yeomanry and 
kept their horses saddled and sabres sharpened 
to ride down and scatter the next assembly of 
starving peasants. And what all that might mean 
to an imaginative child is recorded for us by 
Dickens in that wonderful nightpiece, in the 
forty-fifth chapter of the Old Curiosity Shop, 
of the Black Country about 739. 

By now our young person is old enough to 
read for himself, perhaps to take sides over 
Tract No. 90, and, whether he is at Rugby or 
not, he is beginning to feel the pressure of 
the Arnoldine discipline and the attraction of 
the Arnoldine ideal. He is looking forward to 





THOMAS CARLYLE 
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Oxford and Cambridge, and what will he find 
there? As no one can be asked to waste his 
time on that shapeless and tiresome sequel, 
Tom Brown at Oxford, 1 will recapitulate. 
A young man generously incensed over some 
case of village tyranny, asks why ? Why am I 
rich and he poor ? His Tractarian friends refer 
him to the Church, his tutor to the economists. 
Then the Junior Fellow puts a book of Carlyle’s 
into his hands and he sits up all night laughing 
and crying and shouting Carlyle’s phrases 
aloud. 

Now Carlyle’s influence on the rising genera- 
tion is one of the constituent elements in mid- 
Victorianism. And when once you have stripped 
off the fantastic mythology in which it is 
wrapped, his doctrine of history is not a thing 
to be neglected. The seer points out what is to 
be done: the hero does it. To maintain the 
achievement certain institutions create them- 
selves or are created. They are the solid frame- 
work of the new order. Solid—too solid. 
Because that order is itself continually changing, 
until the framework becomes a cramping make- 
believe, which in the long run is exploded by 
the expansive power latent in every society. 
That is Revolution, and every revolution is the 
cause of suffering to innocent multitudes paying 
for the short-sightedness or arrogance, the 
laziness or selfishness, or their fore-runners. 
Then, out of the ruins, guided by the seer the 
hero frames the new order, and the cycle is 
renewed. 

Apply this doctrine to Victorian England. In 
the thirties and forties, was it not at least 
arguable that the framework created by the 
seers and heroes of the past had outlived its 
usefulness ? To fear and hatred must be added 
something else—disappointment. What had 
the Great Reform Act done? Made of public 
life an arena for two aristocratic factions neither 
of which seemed capable of dealing with the 
problems of the new Industrial England—and 
it was into industry that the energy and courage 
of the nation seemed to be flowing. 

And so, listening to that conversation, we 
should become aware of an ambivalence, as 
modern psychology might call it. On one side 
intense pride in the achievements of enlighten- 
ment and progress, invention and enterprise ; 
and, on the other, a brooding fear of what 
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CHARTISTS IN CHURCH 


Unwilling Chartist Church-goers demonstrate their principles 


might appear if cholera broke out or the under- 
world broke loose. The transition, the moral 
transition, from Early Victorian to mid- 
Victorian might be put in a phrase—fear abated, 
hatred subsided, pride remained. And in this 
process the illuminating phenomena, I should 
judge, were Fielden’s Factory Bill in 1847 and 
the Great Exhibition of 1851. 

But behind them both was the hnal con- 
version of the country to Free Trade, and in 
particular the repeal of the Corn Laws. Now 
on the purely economic issue, I find it exceed- 
ingly difficult to make up my mind. But at a 
deeper level, the level where Peel’s mind was 
working, an answer, and a conclusive answer, 
makes itself heard. English society is sus- 
tained by industry, by manufacture and export. 
But the political structure of England is 
territorial and therefore agricultural. So long 
as Protection subsists, the Landed Interest 


must be unpopular, and if the Landed Interest 
is unpopular the whole political structure is 
open to attack. But—put industry and the land 
on the same footing, and then you will have re- 
moved a constant sense of injustice, a gnawing 
grievance, which being, in the nature of things, 
a grievance against the Constitution, might 
some day demand a violent evacuation. So 
Peel saw, and so it came about. Gladstone left 
on record a conversation with some Trade 
Unionists years later, “‘ You are not, I think,” 
he said, “so much interested in electoral 
reform as you were when I was young.” 
“No,” they said, ““ when we got Free Trade 
we gave up agitation. We have perfect con- 
fidence in Parliament, and we spend our even- 
ings in improving our minds.” Those words 
explain as well as anything can the great 
political calm of the mid-Victorian age. I was 
looking lately at some political posters of the 
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LAW AND ORDER, 1848 


Police in Bonner’s Fields 


halcyon days. One can almost see the candidates 
scratching their heads to find something to 
disagree about. This season of mild weather 
may be said to have lasted till the death of 
Palmerston in 1865. Then comes the second 
extension of the franchise, Disraeli’s reform ; 
and the stage is set for the great political contest 
which opens with the Liberal victory of 1868, 
so emphatically reversed in 1874. And it is 
somewhere there that we might draw a tentative 
line of division between mid- and Late Victorian 
England. But at no point do we get a limit so 
clear as that of 1846, and the afternoon glides 
into evening by imperceptible graduations of 
temperature and light. 

To the historian, these halcyon times are 
welcome because they give him leisure to look 
around and see what was happening in spheres 
beyond the range of political conflict. In those 
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years the Victorian compromise between 
laissez-faire and _ state-intervention took 
effective shape. The old, obstinate, resistance 
to all legislative interference—whether with 
property or with parentage—was beginning to 
crack under pressure from many sides. First 
is physical recoil, a revolt of the senses against 
the conditions of life in which multitudes were 
living. Close against that is alarm, if nature 
had her revenge and pestilence broke out. 
Nearly associated is the aesthetic trend, the 
desire to arrest the encroaching ugliness of life, 
and this aesthetic is inevitably of a Gothic, or 
feudal, cast. The Middle Ages were coming 
to be viewed not as a pageant but as a great 
social achievement, and when Kingsley and his 
friends propounded their doctrine of Associated 
Labour, the Edinburgh Review at once and 
correctly diagnosed it as a return to the Medieval 
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CHARLES DARWIN 


Guilds. This in turn blends with the religious 
impulse, or if religion does not enter, the pure 
humanitarian impulse to do good. Finally, 
there is the scientific craving to understand, to 
trace effects to their causes, and this is linked 
with the administrative, one might say, mana- 
gerial, drive to set things, and people too, in 
order. And then from the other side of the 
hedge you hear the dying growl—“ Centraliza- 
tion, Sir. Never with my consent. Not 
English.” 

It is not uninteresting to run through the list 
of social reformers and see in what proportion 
these tendencies are blended in their several 
characters. Shaftesbury—religious humani- 
tarian, Kingsley—religious scientific, Morris— 
artistic managerial. But they run in and out in 
a way most characteristic of a time of intense 
curiosity not yet specialized, wonderful recep- 
tiveness, and untiring energy. For example : 
One of the great mid-Victorian names is 
Arthur Hassall, and the particular dragon he 
went forth to slay was the adulteration of food. 
Reading his reports you may wonder how the 


CHARLES KINGSLEY 


mid-Victorian kept alive at all. In 1851 Customs 
and Excise reported to the Treasury that there 
were no scientific means of distinguishing 
coffee from chicory. “‘ Nonsense,” said Hassall, 
“‘ the grains are quite different. So, call on the 
owners of microscopes to examine their coffee 
and report to the Exciseman. And,” he adds, 
“I notice from the advertisements that two 
new microscopes for amateurs have lately been 
put on the market.” He takes it for granted 
that there is enough scientific curiosity in the 
country for the Government to get its research 
done by private enterprise. I should guess he 
was right. The boy born in 1825 was very 
likely a sound naturalist, which meant that 
having read Vestiges of Creation and In 
Memoriam he was ready for the Origin of 
Species, ready to substitute Evolution for 
Progress, and to accept the consequences, even 
if those consequences meant the abandonment 
of his traditional faith. Judged by European or 
World standards, the doctrine of Natural Selec- 
tion is the great achievement of mid-Victorian 
thought. And its significance lay in this—that 














WILLIAM MORRIS 


it offered a new cosmogony. If Darwin did 
not go back to the Creative fiat, he had gone 
far enough to make it difficult for his age to 
retain the action of a transcendant, governing, 
interposing, Providence. The Theory of Evo- 
lution extended the sovereignty of natural law 
farther than any man had ventured before and 
thereby raised problems which went to the root 
of our ancestral ethics and even our politics. 

Politically and socially, the fundamental 
assumption of Early Victorian thought is that 
the ideal to be aimed at is the community of 
respectable families grounded on a basis of 
competition and self-help, the State interfering 
only to remove obstacles, and any passing 
defects being remedied by charity. By 1850 or 
so we had moved some steps forward. The 
competition must not be wholly uncontrolled : 
the self-help must not be wholly unaided by the 
State. Certain standards must be enforced, 
certain facilities must be provided, and the 
propensity of everyman to better his position 
will do the rest. Our welfare, and our future, 
are in our own hands. 
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But is our future in our own hands? And 
the Darwinian thesis seemed to show that it 
was not. The compromise had dealt, more or 
less satisfactorily, with environment. It could 
not touch heredity. Perfectibility, the doctrine 
of the French Revolution and its sympathizers, 
had been confuted, it was supposed, by 
Malthus. It was by reflection on Malthus that 
Darwin arrived at his great generalization— 
that certain differences of bodily or mental 
structure would give one stock an advantage 
over another in the struggle for existence. 
And what else did Sir Charles Dilke—a radical 
and a republican—mean when he wrote, “ The 
Anglo-Saxons are an exterminating race?” 
If you regard Evolution as the dominant idea 
of the mid-Victorian epoch, I think you are 
bound to regard Imperialism as being, in no 
small degree, its embodiment in Late Victorian 
England. 

Apply the Darwinian analysis to the popula- 
tion at home. Undeniably certain individuals 
have differential advantages—even certain 
groups. If you neutralize those advantages, 
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say, by a rapid extension of the franchise, then 
you are artificially encouraging the ascendancy 
of a lower stock. Hence, Coventry Patmore’s 
Ode on 1867 when, according to the poet, the 
middle and upper classes were disfranchised 
and the final destruction of the liberties of 
England made inevitable : 


In the year of the great crime, 

When the false English nobles and their Few, 

By God demented, slew 

The trust they stood thrice pledged to keep 
from harm. 


That is mid-Victorian Conservatism up and 
roaring. And the answer? That there is still 
a great reserve of capacity to draw on, if only 
the grosser inequalities of education are 
removed, and unless we do draw on it we shall 
find ourselves slipping back in the struggle for 
national survival. It is always a good rule to 
ask of any period—what were people most 
afraid of ? The fear of pestilence had gone, 
and the fear of subversion. In their place was 
the fear that in a competitive world we were 
not holding our own. We must, Forster said 
in 1870, make up for the smallness of our 
members by increasing the intellectual force of 
the individual. 

If we generalize that dictum, if for intel- 
lectual force we substitute Quality of Life, we 
touch upon the problem which the mid- 
Victorian age handed on to its successor. 
Materially, mid-Victorian England was an 
unchallenged success. We had done what we 
had set out to do and what at times might have 
seemed impossible, to maintain our increasing 
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children running loose in the streets. 


population at a reasonable level of comfort, 
and in doing it we had, as it were by the way, 
created a great wealth of literature and science : 
great possibilities of enjoyment for all who 
wished to share them, and as The Times once 
wrote, “‘a degree of general contentment to 
which neither we nor any other nation we know 
of ever attained before.” But no age can solve 
all its problems and as we move along the 
decades, we are aware of what I have called the 
ambivalence. We could not help being proud, 
and yet there was much of which we could not 
help being ashamed. There was that vast 
untouchable world of casual labour. There 
were the thousands and ten thousands of 
There 
were the 25,000 tramps on the pad. There 
was the mean, narrow, conventional life of the 
middle classes: the casual, hand-to-mouth 
government of the upper classes. And so the 
age of general contentment in an age of keen, 
and, at times, fierce criticism : by Dickens in 
Hard Times, by Tennyson in Maud; more 
gravely but not less potently by George Eliot : 
most eloquently by Ruskin : most profoundly 
and subtly perhaps by Meredith : Beauchamp’s 
Career, I'should judge, is the most penetrating 
critique of the Victorian patriciate ever written. 
And, if we remember that Self Help and 
Richard Feverel appeared together, that Great 
Expectations and Unto this Last followed them 
in the succeeding year, we may realize how vast 
and various is the mid-Victorian theme, and 
that a revolution is not the less a revolution 
because it is conducted under traditional, and 
constitutional forms. 
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By C. V. WEDGWOOD 


Great Strafford ! worthy of thy name though 
all 
Of thee could be forgotten but thy fall. 
With these words Sir John Denham, not 
the most inspired of poets, apostrophized the 
great minister of King Charles I, remembering 
how, day after day in Westminster Hall under 
the eyes of several thousand spectators, he had 
fought the long duel for his life with his 
Parliamentary accusers. | 
So did he move our; passion, some were 
known 
To wish, for the defence, the crime their own. 
Now private pity strove with public hate, 
Reason with rage and eloquence with fate . . . 
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The solitary figure of Strafford, fore- 
doomed to death by Parliamentary policy and 
popular hatred seemed at the time and long 
after a fit subject for tragedy. He inspired much 
contemporary and some later verse ; he was the 
subject of crude popular prints in his own time 
and of much-reproduced Victorian historical 
paintings ; he became the hero of at least two 
poetic dramas, one in French by Lally Tollendal 
one in English by Browning, and he has up to 
the present day provoked even quite placid 
historians into bursts of fine writing. 

He was truly a dramatic figure but there was 
as much difference between the reality of his 
drama and the legend which grew up round 
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him as there is between the man himself and 
the figure depicted on Victorian canvasses. 
A once famous engraving of The Trial of 
Strafford, still to be found in the coffee-rooms 
of country hotels, shows him dauntlessly 
upright in the midst of his accusers. This 
figure is carefully based on a portrait by Van 
Dyck. But Van Dyck had painted Strafford 
five years before the trial, at the height of his 
power, before ill-health had bowed his carriage 
and pain ravaged his face. An etching done by 
Wenceslas Hollar who was probably present 
at the trial itself shows a stooping, prematurely 
aged man, the head sunk down between the 
shoulders and covered, against the draughts of 
Westminster Hall, by a close-fitting, furred 
bonnet. 5 

This true and far more tragic picture lacks 
the theatrical dignity of the romanticized 
version. Yet great majesty that bowed and 
shrunken figure must have had, for Strafford 
at his trial, dominated the scene, inspiring 
wonder in his friends and unwilling respect 
in his enemies. 

Opinions have always differed on the merits 
of his case but there is only one opinion of his 
greatness. If he was bad there was nothing 
small in his badness, if good nothing common- 
place in his goodness. His enemies found 
Satanic comparisons:; and friend and foe alike 
saw him larger than life. 

From his first appearance on the political 
scene he commanded attention. Thomas 
Wentworth (he did not become Strafford until 
the close of his career) was born in 1593, the 
eldest son of a wealthy Yorkshire landowner. 
At the age of twenty-one he succeeded his father 
as the owner of a fine estate and the head of a 
respected family. He gained early the reputa- 
tion of an able administrator of his own fortune 
and a conscientious public servant in such local 
responsibilities as came his way. His first 
marriage to Lady Margaret Clifford, daughter 
of the impoverished Earl of Cumberland, allied 
him with the ancient aristocracy of the 
kingdom. She died young and his second 
marriage to Lady Arabella Holles, daughter of 
the rich Earl of Clare, brought him into touch 
with the rising new nobility of wealth among 
whom were found the leading opponents of 
the Court. He first attracted public notice 


when he suffered imprisonment for refusing 
the Forced Loan imposed by King Charles I 
in 1626. Soon after he led the House of 
Commons when they forced the Petition of 
Right on an unwilling King. His career and 
future seemed naturally to lie with the Parlia- 
mentary opposition to the Crown, for he 
belonged by birth, alliance and character to 
that powerful section of the ruling class who 
were bent on curbing the prerogative of the 
Crown. 

Great, therefore, was the dismay among 
them when Sir Thomas Wentworth, once 
leader of the House of Commons, became Lord 
Wentworth and a member of the Royal Council. 
This was his position in 1629 when King Charles 
dissolved Parliament and launched his long 
experiment in personal government. 

For the next ten years, as Lord President 
of the North and as Lord Deputy of Ireland, 
Wentworth exercised his formidable adminis- 
trative talents. In Ireland, in particular, he 
set on foot far-reaching reforms, re-organized 
the Church and the Army, revived and developed 
trade, introduced new arts and manufactures, 
contemplated and partly carried out far- 
reaching land settlement. His activities covered 
every sphere of national life from starting a 
theatre in Dublin—in the teeth of Puritan 
disapproval—to bringing in craftsmen for glass 
and brick-making and establishing the linen 
trade in Ulster. His letters and reports show 
him equally at home with the financial intricacies 
of tax-farming, as with practical methods for 
reclaiming waste land, with Vitruvian princi- 
ples of architecture as applied to public 
buildings or the training of an army and the 
equipment of a fleet. They also show him 
fighting on every front—in the administration 
of justice, the army, the redistribution of land, 
the gathering of taxes—against the unscrupulous 
and the privileged. The speculators in land, 
the monopolists, the petty officials or the great 
lords who sold their favours, the courtiers who 
clamoured for grants of land—against these he 
fought unceasingly. His multitudinous and 
unrelaxing energy caused his admirers to com- 
pare him to Atlas supporting the world on his 
shoulders, but the task to which he was called 
in 1639 proved too much even for his massive 
strength. 









































King Charles had provoked revolt in 
Scotland and found too late that he had no 
money to sustain a war against the rebels and 
no support from his English subjects. Went- 
worth was recalled from Ireland to solve a 
problem he had not created and which would 
not have arisen had his advice been sought 
before, rather than after, the disaster. In belated 
recognition of his services the King made him 
Earl of Strafford. For ten months, under this 
name which was to become the worst hated in 
the kingdom, he battled heroically to redeem 
his master’s errors, with a mutinous army, a 
country on the verge of rebellion and a Court 
whose denizens regarded the King’s deplenished 
Exchequer as something from which they were 
privileged “‘ to take out by handfuls and scatter 
abroad at their pleasure’. 

Strafford himself was worn out by illness, 
racked at repeated intervals by gout and the 
stone. “‘ Pity me, for never came man to so lost 
a business,” he wrote to a friend in Ireland as 
King Charles’ government tottered to ruin. 
The cry echoes unanswered down the years. 
He was too harsh, too capable, too great. No 
one pitied Strafford. 

The only solution to the King’s financial 
problem was to call Parliament. It was evident 
before it met, in November, 1640, that Strafford 
would be the object of immediate attack. He 
was the only able, and therefore the only 
dangerous, minister the King had. And he had 
not been forgiven the betrayal of eleven years 
before. 

Strafford, who knew the danger, asked 
leave to go back to Ireland or to remain at his 
home in Yorkshire. But Charles clung to his 
only strong man, insisted on his coming to 
London and pledged his royal word that he 
should not suffer in life, fortune or estate. 
Charles was in no position to keep his word as 
Strafford well knew. But he obeyed, came to 
London and was immediately impeached and 
sent to the Tower. 

The charge against him, that of High 
Treason, was not convincing. He had acted 
throughout within the rights of the two highly 
authoritative—quasi viceregal—positions which 
the King had bestowed on him. Too much of 
the evidence against him came from tainted 
sources, from men whose pretensions he had 


curbed, in the public interest, either in Ireland 
or the North. Under his cross-examination 
the case began to break down and the House of 
Commons, led by his one time colleague John 
Pym, altered their tactics and resorted to the 
unusual proceeding of a Bill of Attainder. 
Strafford was in effect to be condemned to 
death not by the ordinary process of trial but 
by an Act of Parliament framed specially for 
the purpose. 

It was by now spring time, a season favour- 
able to mob disorders, and the London rabble, 
roused to frenzy by rumours of a plot to destroy 
the House of Commons, to rescue Strafford and 
to overawe them all with troops, besieged 
Parliament. In these conditions the Bill passed 
both Houses. Strafford in the Tower saw that 
the time had come to release the King from his 
futile promise of safety. “‘ To set Your Majesty’s 
conscience at liberty,” he wrote, “I do most 
humbly beseech Your Majesty, for prevention 
of evils which may happen by your refusal, to 
pass this Bill, and by this means to remove, 
I cannot say this accursed, but I confess, this 
unfortunate thing forth of the way towards that 
blessed agreement which God I trust shail ever 
establish between you and your subjects.” 
Charles gave in, though not perhaps so much 
to Strafford’s advice as to the specious argu- 
ments of some of his other councillors who 
assured him that his conscience as a man and 
his conscience as a King were two quite 
different things. The Bill became law and 
Strafford went to his death on Tower Hill on 
12th May, 1641, before an immense crowd of 
gratified onlookers. They watched in respectful 
silence but cheered themselves hoarse as soon 
as the axe had fallen. 

The tragedy and drama of such a career is 
evident. But the dispute about Strafford’s 
character and motives has gone on from that 
day to this. Royalists see him as an example of 
unswerving loyalty. To them he remains the 
proto-martyr of the Stuart cause, loyal even 
unto death, seeking by the sacrifice of his own 
life to draw on himself the vindictive but 
ephemeral wrath of the people so that, the 
storm once passed, his master might reign in 
their hearts once more. 

To others, and those not necessarily the 
most hostile, Strafford’s tragedy begins at an 
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THE TRIAL OF STRAFFORD 
Standing in the foreground, Strafford faces his Parliamentary accusers. 


Charles I 


earlier date and has a more nobly Shakespearean 
line. It is essentially a tragedy of ambition and 
pride. Strafford is the Coriolanus of the 
English scene, the man who would not stoop 
to please the multitude or to canvass the 
favours of lesser men, and so fell a victim to the 
popular passions he had so loftily despised. 
Yet others see him as one overtaken by 
Nemesis. He is the Apostate, felled by those 
whom he himself had once led. Lured by a 
title and the hope of power he abandoned the 
cause of Parliament and became the instrument 
of despotism. And so with terrible poetic 
justice he was brought down by these very 
hands which had once sustained and applauded 
him. This is perhaps the most popular version 
of his story and it received early countenance 
from Clarendon who is the first to repeat the 


is seated in the middle 
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box to the left of the throne. 


almost certainly apocryphal words spoken by 
John Pym in 1629 when he heard of Went- 
worth’s defection—‘ You may leave us but 
we will never leave you while your head is on 
your shoulders.” Macaulay fixed this opinion 
in a phrase that cracks like a thunderbolt : 
“the lost Archangel, the Satan of the 
Apostacy”. Strafford is no longer a Shakes- 
pearan human figure ; he has become Miltonic, 
superhuman : not Coriolanus but Lucifer. 
There is some truth in all these versions. 
Strafford was loyal, proud, ambitious, and he 
abandoned the Parliamentary cause although he 
himself never saw his action us a betrayal. 
Here, indeed, contemporary and late: opinion 
has been less than fair to him though his most 
devoted admirer can hardly fail to see how the 
misjudgment arose. His conduct obeyed the 








logic not of the political theorist but of the 
administrator. He was interested neither in the 
privileges of Parliament nor the prerogative of 
the Crown as such.. He was interested—and 
almost exclusively interested—in efficient and 


just government. When the King’s govern- 
ment was inefficient, as it had been in the sixteen 
twenties, he was to be found among its most 
eloquent critics. But a man bent on reforming 
government is better placed to do so in power 
than out. When he was offered a seat at the 
Council table he would have been untrue to his 
genius and himself to refuse. His action seen 
from this point of view, which was his own, was 
honest and logical. It did not seem so to others, 
and it was his typical weakness that he could 
not see any position except his own and so 
could not understand and would not mollify 
the bitterness of his critics. 

There was a time when it was difficult if, 
not impossible, to judge Strafford without 
_reference to the constitutional quarrel in which 
his fate was involved. But as his attitude of 
mind and the quality of his genius become more 
clear the difficulty grows less. The central 
theme of seventeenth century politics is the 
struggle between Parliament and the Crown. 
Was England to become a centralized despotism 
on the contemporary European model, or was 
the medieval representative institution of Parlia- 
ment to develop into a body capable of guiding 
policy and controlling the Crown? Since the 
issue between government by decree and 
government by argument is still a live one, this 
is a question on which the historian is bound to 
take sides. Strafford therefore has been judged 
good or bad, right or wrong, according to the 
historian’s point of view. 

It was, however, merely an accident of time 
which made Strafford the proto-martyr of 
Divine Right. He was, it is true, the principal 
and the most determined minister during King 
Charles’ personal rule and he was the first to 
die in King Charles’ cause. But he was essen- 
tially an administrator, not a theorist, a practical 
man with a passion for order and justice who 
would have acted very much as he did within 
the framework of whatever state he happened 
to serve. Nothing that he did or said suggests 
that he felt the least call to be a constitutional 
innovator or a political reformer. Like all great 
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administrators he was a practical man whose 
aim was to make the laws work, not to turn 
them inside out. It was his misfortune to be 
born in an age when both parties in the State, 
King and Parliament, were—whether they 
knew it or not—set upon turning everything 
inside out. 

Certainly, Strafford uttered quotable maxims 
of political theory from time to time. It was a 
fashion of the age which he could hardly have 
escaped ; moreover, few intelligent men can 
work without some theoretical framework to 
support their endeavours. The framework 
need not be very original or very important ; 
it was not so with Strafford, although the forcible 
eloquence with which he sometimes spoke of 
his ideas made a greater impression on contem- 
poraries and on later historians than their 
intrinsic value deserved. 

“I have ever admired the wisdom of our 
ancestors,” he said at his trial, ““ who have so 
fixed the pillars of the monarchy that each of 
them keeps due measure and proportion with 
the other, and have so handsomely tied up the 
nerves and sinews of the State that the straining 
of one may bring damage and sorrow to the 
whole economy.” This, and much more like 
it, is very simple traditional political theory 
without very much practical bearing on what 
was happening in England when he said it. 
He is not to be judged by the theoretical phrases 
scattered through his sayings and writings ; 
if he is so judged he appears as an essentially 
uncreative, unoriginal thinker, a simple-hearted 
conservative who would prefer to see nothing 
altered in the constitution ever. Stare super 
vias antiquas was his favourite Latin tag when 
political theory was in question. In practice, 
not in theory, he showed his genius ; as an 
organizer and an administrator he was trans- 
cendant. As a thinker he was nothing very 
remarkable. 

By the irony of fate this brilliant, honest, 
practical man worked for a King who was not 
practical and a government which was neither 
brilliant nor honest. Kiny Charles, although 
pleased enough when Strafford’s good manage- 
ment increased his revenue, persistently under- 
valued his ablest minister, went against his 
advice on matters of crucial importance—for 
instance, over Ship money and the fatal intro- 
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Tower Hill, r2th May, 1641. 


Strafford kneels on the scaffold, his head almost concealed by the rail. 


duction of the Prayer Book in Scotland—and 
gave him full powers only when it was too 
late. 

Meanwhile, King Charles gave countenance 
and trust to men who regarded his service 
principally as a means of enriching themselves. 
Adventurers gambling in Irish land, speculators 
clamouring for monopolies (since monopolies 
had been made illegal they were called patents 
instead), courtiers squabbling over the profits 
of tax-farming and quarrelling for the appoint- 
ments which were richest in perquisites—all 
these Charles countenanced or encouraged. 
Thus for the greater part of his career Strafford 
was carrying out his reforms in the teeth of 
criticism from the self-interested at Court or on 
the Royal council itself. 

Hated by Parliament as the instrument and 
upholder of the King’s government, he was 
hated at Court and resented by most of his 
colleagues as the constant obstructor of their 
personal plans. 

There were, of course, some reasons for this 
general dislike of Strafford which were less 


creditable to him. “ Nature hath not given 
him generally a personal affability,” said one 
observer and that was perhaps putting it mildly. 
He had a haughty and arrogant manner, a great 
conceit of himself, not very much consideration 
for the susceptibilities of other men and a very 
bad temper. He was ashamed of this last failing 
and strove to control it, but the exercise of 
power is not mellowing to the choleric tempera- 
ment and he suffered during his last years from 
a painful illness which did not help. 

Yet, whatever his faults of bearing and 
character, it remains true to say that he was 
hated more for his virtues than for his vices. 

‘His fellow minister Archibishop Laud, in the 
enforced leisure of a long imprisonment, saw 
in the end most clearly the true nature of 
Wentworth’s tragedy. “‘ He served a mild and 
gracious prince, who knew not how to be or be 
made great.” His talents and his devotion 
were alike thrown away by a master who did 
not know how to make use of them. 

Strafford’s tragedy was thus in the end a 
tragedy of waste. Here, undoubtedly, was one 








of the most remarkable administrators this 
country has ever produced ; but the circum- 
stances of his career and the character of his 
master and his colleagues forced him to pit his 
talents against impossible obstacles and in the 
end to become a sacrifice to the incompetence, 
pusillanimity and corruption of perhaps the 
most inept group of councillors who ever laid 
their heads together in London. 

Most of Strafford’s achievements perished in 
the savage wars which spread like an eruption 
over Ireland for the ten years following his 
death. But he left one remarkable monument : 
the bulk of his colossal correspondence—with 
the King, with the Archbishop, with the council 
in England, with friends, with enemies, with 
his family—was carried home from Ireland and 
carefully preserved at Wentworth Woodhouse, 
his home in Yorkshire. A small but very dis- 
criminating selection was published in 1739 and 
on this, for two centuries, historians have based 
their estimate of his character. But Lord 
Fitzwilliam, the present owner of Wentworth 
Woodhouse, has taken the generous and 
altogether admirable step of placing the docu- 
ments in the Central Library at Sheffield where 
they can, for the first time, be seen in their full 
and massive splendour by historians. 

They are very varied documents. Here, for 
instance, is an objective account of Wentworth’s 
youth from which we learn for the first time 
the origins of his friendship with Christopher 
Wandesford, his right hand man in Ireland ; 
they had been boys at school together. Here 
are letters from and to his children, letters from 
his shy young third wife Elizabeth Rodes, 
written with a care which betrays her anxiety to 
please him in all things even to the neatness 
of her handwriting. Here are letters to his 
small group of old and true friends—Wandes- 
ford, Radcliffe, the Earl of Cumberland : letters 
which abound in the rather laboured humorous 
quirks that were characteristic of him, that 
light up with occasional allusions to architecture, 
poetry or going to the play, or descriptions of 
his unforced, endearingly schoolboyish pleasure 
in hunting, hawking and once even, camping. 
Here is the incomparably valuable week-by- 
week correspondence with Archbishop Laud 
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in which the historian can follow, in all its 
complex detail, the gradual disintegration of 
King Charles’ government. Here are letters 
about the minor troubles of office—the mistakes 
of secretaries or the impertinence of young 
courtiers. What did he feel about Mr. Skipwith 
whose ill-advised love affair is a recurrent theme 
in the correspondence of a whole summer ? 
Mr. Skipwith had been highly recommended 
to his household for one of the numerous 
decorative posts in which young gentlemen in 
the seventeenth century were employed by the 
great. One imagines a personable young man 
discreetly well dressed hovering in the Lord 
Deputy’s cortege. But Mr. Skipwith forgot 
himself and made love to—But to whom? 
So far I have not come on the lady’s name : 
merely a hint that she was some kind of a cousin 
to Strafford. The Lord Deputy exploded: 
one of those famous bursts of choler no doubt. 
Mr. Skipwith was sent away, but our practical 
administrator did not forget to make use even 
of the disgraced servant. Since Mr. Skipwith 
was to be packed off to England he could at 
least carry some letters. He did, and to every 
one of those to whom he carried a letter he told 
his pathetic story, so that one after another 
approached the Lord Deputy—the Duchess of 
Buckingham, the Earl of Lindsay, the Duke 
of Lennox and more—all asking that the young 
gentleman’s fault be forgiven. How can the 
Lord Deputy be so harsh, pleads the old 
dowager Duchess of Richmond, “ you that have 
so much wit and comeliness, and have been a 
lover yourself ” ? 

So there at last is the whole picture, the 
little and the great, the obstructions and the 
achievements, the minor quarrels and the major 
reforms: the whole gigantic correspondence 
dominated by a gigantic personality. Haughty 
and generous, difficult and affectionate, 
indulgent to his children and considerate to his 
true friends, cautious in his judgments, accurate 
and witty in his observations of men and 
motives, with Yorkshire good nature and York- 
shire obstinacy, and a consuming passion for 
justice. Here at last is the man, nearer to 
Coriolanus than to the fallen Archangel, but 
inimitably and solely himself. 
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By BRYAN LITTLE 


BRISTOL IS ENGLAND’S sixth provincial city, 
our largest city west of London or south of 
Birmingham, with almost half a million people 
against 200,000 in Plymouth, her nearest 
western rival ; yet there have been moments 
during the last century and a half when she 
has strangely slipped out of public notice. The 
cities that have come to the forefront have been 
the new giants and heroes of the Industrial 
Revolution—Birmingham, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Sheffield, Leeds ; but by comparison 
with, say, Birmingham, Bristol can point to 
four times as long a period of civic eminence. 
Geography helps to explain the position she 
has occupied ; for Bristow, or Bristol, means 
the “‘ place of the bridge” ; and it was as a 
river-crossing from Wessex into Mercia, not 
primarily as a port, that the Saxon settlement 
came into being. But it was as a port that she 
subsequently prospered. Here the Avon joins 
the Severn, not within the territory of one 
province but of two, Bristol is not too far 
up Channel to serve the south-west, nor is it 
too far down to be of use to the Severn basin, 
a crucial district in medieval England. Along 
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the whole coast of the Bristol Channel no other 
harbour can be compared with hers. She is 
also so placed as to be a natural port for trade 
with Ireland and South Wales. While her 
hinterland was one of England’s richest areas, 
Bristol became an important centre and, for a 
few decades, the second town in the Kingdom. 

1051 seems to be the earliest certain date in 
Bristol’s history ; for in that year it was from 
the Avon that Harold fled to Ireland with one 
of his brothers, banished by Edward the 
Confessor in an opening move of the Saxon- 
Norman feud that culminated at Hastings. A 
few years later, restored to favour and in 
command of Edward’s troops, Harold again 
sailed from Bristol in an expedition against 
the Welsh, and two years after Hastings, 
Harold’s sons attempted a landing here in an 
effort to win back their father’s crown. Small 
wonder that William took care to secure so 
vital a point by founding a royal castle that was 
in time to become one of the strongest in the 
West. 

During the reign of Stephen, the occupant 
of Bristol Castle was that now half-forgotten 








but towering figure, Earl Robert of Gloucester, 
natural son of Henry I, who had inherited it by 
marriage. He was the man who rebuilt the 
fortress with its great twelfth-century keep and 
who founded in Bristol the first of her monas- 
teries. When he and the Empress Maud were 
the leaders of the party opposed to Stephen, 
they made Bristol their virtual capite] and their 
one impregnably secure holding point, also 
their port for communications with the 
Empress’ territory in Anjou. Such was the 
reliance placed on Bristol by Earl Robert and 
his half-sister that they used the castle for a 
few months as the place of confinement for 
Stephen himself when they had him in their 
power. 

The Angevin connection meant much to 
Bristol and the rest of Gloucestershire. 
Henry II and John are the monarchs to whom 
she owes the beginnings of her civic status ; 
and it was Henry who buttressed her Irish 
commerce by giving his new conquest of Dublin 
to the men of Bristol for them to inhabit as 
something like a colony. Even in the deep 
adversity of his last days, John could depend on 
Bristol and its Severn hinterland as his most 
loyal base ; and his young son, the boy king 
Henry III, had the same experience. The 
Severn basin was his one sure holding when his 
father died, and in Bristol Castle, a few days 
after his hasty crowning at Gloucester, he 
received his nobles’ allegiance and first reissued 
Magna Carta. 

There were other occasions during the 
Middle Ages when Bristol proved her useful- 
ness as a strategic key point. But on the whole 
her existence was placid—far more so than that 
of Southampton and other towns on the English 
Channel which were often ravaged by the 
French. Sooner than most of our medieval 
cities, she was able with confidence to spread 
her dwelling houses beyond her walls ; by 1500 
the castle was only nominally a fortress and 
private citizens had occupied the towers along 
the town v‘v Ils. In 1373 Bristol, spread 
between Gloucestershire and Somerset, became 
a county in its own right, the first town outside 
London to attain what we now call “‘ County 
Borough status”. 

By now commerce was her main activity. 
There was the great carrying and distributing 
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trade with other English towns and ‘cities—with 
South Wales and the Western counties, and 
also with the Midlands and Marches by the 
Severn and Wye. Most of this traffic was by 
water, and continued to be water-borne till the 
coming of railways. Then there was Bristol 
the manufacturing town—of soap, from a date 
not later than about 1190, and increasingly of 
cloth for export. She also exploited, but not 
perhaps for industry, the coal supplies of the 
neighbouring forest of Kingswood. Lastly— 
and herein lay the wealth of the big men in the 
economy of Bristol—there was her ship- 
owning and her trading overseas. By com- 
parison with London and the East Coast ports, 
a far higher proportion of Bristol’s merchanting 
was with Atlantic ports, with Ireland, Spain 
and Portugal, but above all with Gascony and 
especially with Bordeaux—cloth for the 
Gascons and wine for England from the 
Gironde. In spite of the interruptions caused 
by war, Bristol maintained a continuous contact 
with the Continent. Only in the sixteenth 
century do we find a change of emphasis as 
political vicissitudes and changes in the English 
palate shifted the wine-trade towards Spanish 
sack. 

Late in the Middle Ages, probably at a date 
about 1475, we have the detailed picture of 
Bristol—uniquely detailed for any English town 
of the time—included in his “ Itinery” by 
the writer William “ of Worcester”. By then 
Bristol had the full complement of civic and 
social institutions. There were the guilds and 
religious fraternities, notably the Society of 
Merchant Venturers, which alone of Bristol’s 
companies has survived until the present day. 
There were numerous parish churches, the 
hospitals and charities in unusual numbers, the 
Friaries of all four orders, chapels such as that 
of the Assumption, a splendid fourteenth 
century building running athwart the house- 
lined Bristol Bridge, like so many other local 
features an accidental or deliberate copy of a 
London model. The population is hard to 
judge ; but it may have been about 12,000, 
enough to put Bristol among the first three or 
four English medieval towns. In one respect 
alone, despite the outstanding beauty of her 
churches, was the Bristol of 1475 a littie behind 
her neighbours. Her ecclesiastical standing 
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ROYAL YORK CRESCENT 


The Royal York Crescent is the largest of Clifton’s late-Georgian terraces. 
Admirers of Bath will recognize its likeness to certain terraces in that city. 
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THE AVON GORGE 


Beyond the Avon Gorge lies industrial South 
Bristol and, beyond that, the hills of Somerset. 
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Pulpit, reading-desk and communion-table in 
Fohn Wesley’s “‘New Room”, the world’s 
earliest Methodist chapel. 


had yet to match her wealth and civic dignity. 
For Bristol still looked for her bishop either to 
Worcester or to Bath and Wells ; when at 
the Reformation there came to be a Bishop of 
Bristol, with his Cathedral in the architecturally 
notable eastern half of what had been St. 
Augustine’s Abbey, the See was so poorly 
endowed as to remain the Cinderella of English 
dioceses, a mitre but not a living. Nor in the 
Middle Ages did Bristo! have a dominating 
monastery as did Bath or Gloucester. St. 
Augustine’s was an Augustinian Abbey of no 
small note ; but it was not quite in the first 
class. Even the merchants’ great church of 
St. Mary Redcliffe was in the Middle Ages no 
more than a Chapel of Ease to the country 
church of Bedminster. 

Tudor Bristol, like most of Tudor England, 
was the scene of change, restlessness and mental 
readjustment. But the spirit of benevolence 
was still alive ; and this period gave to Bristol, 
both before and after the Reformation, much 
of the rich complement of endowed schools and 
charities that in the 1790’s aroused the ad- 
miration of Sir Frederick Eden. But Tudor 
Bristol was not always prosperous—for instance 

















Baroque statue of Neptune on the quay of 


Bristol’s Floating Harbour. Beyond are the 
bombed church of St. Paul and Dundry Hiil. 


when the Spanish war had cut off her main 
outlet of overseas trade. Nor did it help her 
that under Elizabeth the Cabots should have 
sailed from Bristol on their famous pioneering 
voyages. It is a fallacy to suppose that the 
Newfoundland of 1497 was a colony of this 
country in the economic sense of the term. 
Had that been so, Bristol would have reaped 
the benefit ; but real settlement in Newfound- 
land, and then mainly as a fishing station, was 
not completed till the days of James I. The 
merchants of Bristol prospered more from the 
exploitation of already settled colonies than 
from their first discovery or their initial plant- 
ing. It was by this process, notably in Virginia, 
and by the revival of her Spanish trade which 
brought her “ Bristol Milk” by 1634, that 
Bristol had achieved a degree of economic 
revival before the outbreak of the Civil War. 
Provincial traders having been much harried 
by Court policy, it was natural that a majority 
of Bristol’s leading citizens should have been 
supporters of Parliament in 1642. Again, as 
five centuries before, their city was to play a key 
part in the struggle. I need say little of 
Bristol’s two sieges, though one likes to 
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St. Mary Redcliffe and Bristol’s eighteenth- 
century Shot Tower. 


remember that Admiral Blake and a forbear of 
George Washington played notable parts—on 
different sides—in that of 1643 when Rupert 
took Bristol for the King. And it is at the end 
of the second siege, on 12th September, 1645, 
with the war already lost at Naseby, that we 
have the finest of all our portraits of Rupert. 
For he rode out after the surrender to Fairfax 
and Cromwell, “ clad in scarlet, very richly laid 
with silver, mounted upon a very gallant black 
Barbary horse”. Thus appeared Rupert of 
the Rhine, not the victor-leader of a cavalry 
charge, but deep in defeat, riding out from the 
fortress that for nearly two years had been 
Charles’ most important stronghold in the 
country. Bristol was the largest city the 
Royalists ever held, their best arsenal, and for 
the landing of Irish and Welsh reinforcements 
their best port. Indeed there had been a pro- 
posal, soon after the first capture, that at Bristol 
and not at Oxford should be the scene of the 
Royalist Court. The Restoration brought 
economic revival and the real beginnings of the 
West India trade; also the growth and 
constant persecution of the local Noncon- 
formists—particularly of the Quakers, in a city 
that, among her other Quaker memories, 
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Medieval and Georgian towers and bombed 
houses in the centre of the old town. 


witnessed William Penn’s marriage. During 
Monmouth’s Rebellion, Bristol was both the 
rebels’ main objective and a firmly-held royal 


post. When Monmouth turned away from 
the city, the doom of his venture was 
sealed. 


Now we come to Bristol’s greatest phase— 
the eighteenth century when the city was for a 
brief period the second in the Kingdom, 
the meeting-place of culture and commerce, 
and the scene of a magnificent building-boom 
that, in spite of Victorian rebuilding and war- 
time bombing, leaves her to-day still one of our 
chief Georgian cities. From the rich records 
of the age I would single out two salient 
years—1739 and 1798. In the first, John 
Wesley launched his open-air campaign before 
an audience of Bristol glassworkers and coal- 
miners. During the second, a young Bristol 
bookseller brought out a little volume that he 
and its authors had decided that summer to 
call Lyrical Ballads. During the eighteenth 
century Bristol had Joseph Butler as her bishop 
and Edmund Burke as one of her Members. 
Josiah Tucker, not only Dean of Gloucester but 
also rector of Bristol’s leading mercantile 
parish, drew from his parishioners the material 
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RETRO-CHOIR OF BRISTOL CATHEDRAL 


The early Renaissance tomb of Paul Bush, first Bishop of Bristol : 
framed in a fourteenth-century tomb-recess, the bust of Robert Southey. 
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A. Costa 
The arch under St. John’s tower. In the 
background are Broad Street and the Georgian 
steeple of Christ Church. 


for his economic works. While his brother 
took the road, Charles Wesley lived and 
hymned for over twenty years in Bristol. This 
was the age of Bristol Delftware and porcelain, 
of Bristol glass and of the heyday of the Bristol 
metal trades. Major interests included ship- 
building, sugar and tobacco ; and Joseph Fry 
and others before him undertook the manu- 
facture of chocolate. 

Bristol’s activities, moreover, had a wholly 
different aspect. In the Avon Gorge, near 
the spot whence the Suspension Bridge now 
leaps across the chasm, was the Georgian spa 
of the Hotwells, besides Bath the only hot 
spring in England. In its day it was a fashion- 
able summer resort, which achieved literary 
fame in Humphrey Clinker and Evelina, but 
eventually gave way before the emergence of 
Clifton on the Hill. Here, to the west of the 
city; was a nucleus of Bristol’s cultural life ; 
the “ Quality” of the spa helped to fill the 
Bristol theatres, notably the exquisite and still 
surviving Theatre Royal, best of all our antique 
playhouses. Nor were the spa and the resort 
that followed it the only manifestation of 
Georgian Bristol’s cultural life. Before 


Upper Clifton : the Clifton Assembly Rooms 
(Architect: Francis Greenway, designer of 
many early buildings in Australia.) 


Southey was born there, before he and Cole- 
ridge and Wordsworth made of Bristol so vital 
a sojourning place, the city had seen the birth, 
in 1752, and most of the sad life, of Thomas 
Chatterton. She saw the births also of Hannah 
More and Sir Thomas Lawrence, and for a few 
weeks in 1788 the belated honeymoon of Capt. 
and Mrs. Horatio Nelson. 

Bristol’s local industry, and her West India 
trade that went with it, must be considered 
separately. She could never have become 
England’s second city on the strength of her 
port alone, but attained that position because 
she was also a manufacturing town, a pioneer 
of the Industrial Revolution. Glass, pottery 
and sugar were only part of the story ; there 
were metal industries too—and all depended on 
the local supply of coal. Bristol was the only 
city of southern England that had a coalfield 
on its doorstep, small by modern standards but 
big enough to supply the comparatively small 
industries of those days. Most of the pits were 
to the north-east of the city, and it was among 
these rough miners of Kingswood and Hanham, 
a race of men apart, almost wholly outside the 
attentions of civic administration or organized 
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religion, that John Wesley started his memor- 
able campaign. Many of Bristol’s commercial 
magnates, particularly the great Quaker 
families, with their scruples about the slave 
system, made their living in industries fed by 
the local coal. 

But of all departments of Bristol’s life the 
most prominent was the West India trade. 
London, during most of the eighteenth century, 
was the leading West India port ; but London 
had many other interests. To Bristol, with her 
great hinterland for the distribution of West 
India produce and a considerable re-export 
business, the West Indies were proportionately 
a far greater source of wealth. Nor was it only 
a question of importing semi-refined muscovado 
sugar and then finishing the process in Bristol ; 
the city’s industries and those of the Midlands 
supplied the colonists with many of their daily 
needs. Bristol was inevitably a great port in 
the slave trade, and, for a few years, in the 
middle of the century, indeed the leading slave 
port. But slavers did not dominate the con- 
nection with the West Indies. The ships that 
went out to the colonists, laden with such varied 
goods as Gloucester cheese and Taunton cider, 
clothes and books, furniture and tombstones, 
bottles in thousands—many of them full of 
Hotwell water—with carriages and building 
materials, did not go via West Africa and across 
the Middle Passage, but direct from home, 
via Cork for provisions and Madeira for wine 
to make sangaree, and then to Barbados down 
the North-East trades. The slave system—not 
necessarily the slave trade—was what made 
Georgian Bristol ; and Emancipation, not the 
Abolition of 1807, came in the 1830’s as a far 
greater blow. By then there were other 


troubles in Bristol, notably the loss of all types 
of traffic caused by excessive harbour dues. 
The great riots of 1831, the worst and most 
spectacular of all the disturbances that marked 
Reform, had their roots deep in local economic 
distress. 

Permanent decline, as never before or since, 
threatened Bristol during the first half of the 
nineteenth century. The North had become 
the main economic area of England. Bristol 
as yet had little to put in the place of her West 
India trade, now that the plantation way of life 
had permanently disappeared. The making of 
the floating, or tide-free, river-harbour, finished 
in 1809, had been a great achievement ; it 
still means that the City Docks are a port for 
short-sea traders and coasters. But it failed to 
provide for the ocean-going steamers of the 
coming century ; and the cost of the under- 
taking necessitated the high dues, which so 
effectively drove away sea-traffic that Wiltshire 
clothiers sent their goods abroad via Liverpool. 
Clifton helped, with its non-commercial 
incomes ; but what in the end saved Bristol 
was the eventual construction below the Gorge 
of Avonmouth, and the increasing demand for 
such products as tobacco and chocolate, 
brought about by the higher standard of living 
among the working classes. By the end of the 
century the pattern of Bristol life was in many 
respects identical with her life to-day. During 
the twentieth we have seen the arrival of a great 
aircraft industry and a general increase in 
the engineering trades. Never a county- 
town, Bristol has now the status of a Regional 
Capital. Many a Government agency has its 
western headquarters in the villas of Clifton 
and in the ancient city itself. 





ARCHAEOLOGY is the discovery, recording, study 
and interpretation of material evidence surviv- 
ing from the past of mankind. It therefore 
partakes both of scholarship and of science 
and is the natural union of two “ Arts ” which 
never should have been imagined as separate 
or in opposition, since it were true to say that 
scholarship should be science and science, 
scholarship. 

Yet archaeology was begotten of Greed and 
conceived in Pride of Possession ; it was born 
in a royal Court ; sycophants were its nurses 
and hangers-on its servitors. But among the 
strange group of human beings who set all this 
on foot, and whose antics and intrigues can 
still provide some pleasing entertainment, 
there was one good man, one scholar-scientist— 
a Swiss engineer. Though he has been almost 
forgotten his memory should be for a blessing. 
Where others had hunted for antiquities like 
hogs digging for truffles, he measured, planned, 
recorded, kept a diary of the work in progress. 
For that reason this obscure man, Carl Weber, 
must be honoured as the first real archaeologist. 

It all happened against the romantic back- 
ground of the eighteenth-century Kingdom of 
the .Two Sicilies and on the shores of the Bay 
of Naples. During the War of the Spanish 
Succession an Austrian army, profiting by 
victorious actions performed elsewhere by 
Marlborough and by Prince Eugene, advanced 
through Italy annexing various Spanish posses- 
sions. In July, 1707, just as an Austrian viceroy 


was being installed in Naples, there came to 
that city a certain Emanuel Maurice de Lorraine 
Prince d’Elboeuf, who, being a distant cousin 
of Prince Eugene himself, held a command 
in the Austrian army and was now posted to 
the city which attracted him. He threw himself 
into the social life of the Neapolitan aristocracy, 
amongst whom he was known as the Duca di 
Belbofi, which was the best they could do with 
his name; he was betrothed to a certain 
Princess Salsa in 1710, and spent the summer 
of that year in the villa of a Conte di Santi 
Buono at Portici by the sea immediately below 
the western slopes of Vesuvius. 

No one at that date had any ideas about the 
situation of the ancient towns of Herculaneum 
and Pompeii which had been overwhelmed in 
the colossal eruption of the voicano in A.D. 79. 
That was something which the learned read 
about in books, as you read about the destruc- 
tion of Sodom and Gomorrha ; but it had not 
occurred to anyone to seek to relate the happen- 
ings to a site. Now, in 1710, a farmer near 
Portici decided to deepen his well in order to 
increase his water-supply, and, digging to a 
depth of some sixty feet through several layers 
of solidified mud, he chanced suddenly upon 
marble fragments and bits of columns. When 
this came to the ears of d’Elboeuf he purchased 
the site and hired workmen to extend the dig 
in the hope of finding statuary, being presently 
rewarded with the discovery deep underground 
of some great building—not yet identifiable— 
and with numerous statues, the best being 
three fine white, marble, draped female figures. 
Though he built himself a villa at Portici where 
he might house most of his finds, he decided 
to make a present of these three draped figures 
to his cousin Prince Eugene for his palace in 
Vienna, since d’Elboeuf had need of the 
princely goodwill. Therefore, the statues were 
first smuggled into Rome to be repaired by 
some statue-faker. This was essential ; for, 
while Prince Eugene, like many another noble- 
man of the time, was an ardent collector of 
“ the antique”, it would have been an insult to 
present him with incomplete figures. So one 
marble lady was supplied with a false head, the 


others with some fingers and toes. From Rome | 


the now completed statues were smuggled to 
Ancona, thence by sea to Trieste and finally to 
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Vienna where they were vastly appreciated. 
Meanwhile, d’Elboeuf married his Neapolitan 
bride in 1713 and settled in his new villa at 
Portici to gratify his lust for more marbles ; 
but since duty frequently called him away, the 
excavations slowly petered out, he sold his 
villa, and no one knew as yet that there had 
been discovered a part of ancient Herculaneum. 
When Prince Eugene died in 1736, a bachelor 
and intestate, his heiress, a niece, sold the three 
marble women to Augustus III, Elector of 
Saxony, and King of Poland, and they were 
transferred to Dresden where they presumably 
still adorn the Saxon Collection. 

The d’Elboeuf episode was, as things turned 
out, but a prelude to greater discoveries which 
were to come soon after the Austrians were 
expelled from Naples in 1734, when the 
Spanish-Bourbon Line recovered possession 
of the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies. With the 
Spanish army that took Naples came Prince 
Charles Bourbon, eldest son of a Frenchman, 
King Philip V of Spain, and of an Italian 
Princess Farnese, now Queen Elizabeth of 
Spain. The young Prince was in the following 
year formally appointed King with the style of 
“ Charles III, King of the Two Sicilies and 
Jerusalem.” Under him and at his instigation 
the great discoveries were made and, in retro- 
spect, it seems rather as though they took place 
upon a stage set for Light Opera or Comedy— 
not inappropriately, for it was King Charles III 
who founded in 1737 the world-famous Teatro 
San Carlo in Naples. And here, lest the story 
seem too complicated, it will be best to sum- 
marize the Characters roughly in the order 
of their appearance. 


KING CHARLES III: very intelligent and well- 
informed, spoke several languages and had 
studied history and the sciences ; a lover of 
music and fine art, especially sculpture, because, 
from his mother’s side, the Royal Collection at 
Naples obtained much from the Farnese 
Collections including some of the worst mon- 
strosities of ancient sculpture. He had a passion 
for hunting and for sea-fishing and loved to 
work with and among the ordinary longshore 
fishermen. The faults of his character were a 
collector’s greedy acquisitiveness which was 
matched to a secretiveness about his possessions 





arising from his fear that others might be the 
first to publish facts about them. Such was his 
nature until in 1759 he became King of Spain. 
How he had by that time developed will be 
recorded later. Physically he was well-made for 
that age, his only blemish being a huge beak of 
a nose well shown in the portrait of him by 
Paderni. 


QUEEN MARIA AMALIA CHRISTINA : married to 
Charles in 1738, a daughter of Augustus III, 
Elector of Saxony and King of Poland, the 
same prince who had purchased the three 
marble women discovered by d’Elboeuf at 
Portici. Since her father was a passionate 
collector of painting and sculpture she had 
grown up art-conscious and therefore with 
tastes exactly like Charles’, including a tendency 
to secretiveness about antique possessions. In 
contrast to him she was difficult of access, 
domineering, irascible and violent, and even 
ladies of the nobility must kneel in her presence. 
A competent Queen but distinctly unpleasant. 


TANUCCI : a good Prime Minister, a keen anti- 
quarian, the young King’s first Counsellor, 
ultimately restored to favour after having 
been superseded for a while by—— 

FOGLIANI : a bad Prime Minister, scheming and 
venal, hated by the Queen who saw through 
him. 


DE ALCUBIERRE : a Spaniard—and the only one 
in the comedy—by profession a land-surveyor, 
but having come to Naples with the King, was 
created “‘ Colonel i.c. R.E.’s Naples ” ; perhaps 
a good land-surveyor, but without knowledge 
of antiquity or of mining ; fortunately aware of 
his own limitations ; probably a lazy man. 


CAMILLO PADERNI: a painter, a Roman, em- 
ployed principally as Keeper of the Royal 
Museum in the Villa at Portici, but also to 
repair, retouch and preserve fresco-paintings 
discovered in excavations. Painted the King 
(see illustration), a lazy sycophant of a man who 
broke up any frescoes which seemed to him 
insufficiently complete. 


GUISEPPE CANART : a sculptor, a citizen of Rome 
whence he was imported by the King in 1739 ; 
almost a genius, certainly a most gifted worker 
in marble and bronze, he produced no original 
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creation of any moment, but took the easy way 
of faking antiques ; unfortunately not lazy— 
like Paderni—and therefore a greater destroyer 
and perverter of evidence ; certainly the villain 
of the piece. 


CARL WEBER : the hero ; a Swiss engineer whose 
skill and efficiency were matched by his 
industry and common sense ; he went in for the 
unheard-of practice of drawing ground-plans 
and keeping a diary of the excavation ; was in 
charge at Herculaneum from 1750 onwards. 
It is difficult to find out more about Weber who 
suddenly appears, like Captain Bluntschli in 
Arms and the Man, a professional amongst 
amateurs and shams. 


MONSIGNOR OTTAVIO BAYARDI: from Parma, 
a cousin of Fogliani, who put him forward for 
the lucrative appointment of scholar and expert 
to the excavations ; he had built up for himself 
a purely fictitious reputation for learning, but 
was a screwy, muddleheaded, conceited 
scribbler ; his excuse for playing the role of 
a parasite was perhaps the fact that he was 
small, sickly and hard up. By 1755 he at last 
published under pressure a bare catalogue of 
finds, but the fall of his cousin Fogliani in 
that year entailed Bayardi’s dismissal, which 
was most fortunate. 
FATHER ANTONIO PIAGGI, S.J.: one of the 
Officials in the Vatican Library, appointed in 
1754 by the King to unroll the papyrus rolls 
discovered at Herculaneum ; he worked exceed- 
ingly slowly and his success was very small ; 
spiteful, a gossip and a back-biter who enjoyed 
blackening most of his comrades. 

Such were the ten people most nearly con- 
nected with the excavations at Herculaneum. 

Young King Charles had not been long at 
Naples before he decided to go fishing and 
found his way to Portici. The place, the beach 
and probably the local fishermen pleased him, 
and, looking round for a small property he 
found he could get the villa which had been 
built by d’Elboeuf some twenty-five years 
before. When he went to view the house he 
was astonished and enchanted by some of the 
ancient marbles which had been left behind 
and instantly bought the place, determining, 
once he was established, to continue the 
excavations. In this he was presently much 





encouraged by his young Queen who shared 
his acquisitive zeal for antiquities. The first 
result of pursuing the sixty-foot-deep work on 
the same site was to produce more statues, 
parts of two splendid bronze horses, and—at 
last—an inscription proving that the building 
being dug was the Theatre of Herculaneum. 
And so it was only in 1738 that it became a 
certain fact—most pleasing to the King and 
most stirring for the learned world of Europe— 
that Herculaneum had been found The site 
of Pompeii remained unidentified for another 
twenty-five years. 

More statues from the Theatre, bronze and 
marble, from a square outside, then private 
houses found with frescoes which were cut 
from the walls and taken aloft to the bright 
light where they began to fade. But the King 
and Queen were both happy with their “ mine ” 
for works of art ; and for a while their staff 
was switched to ruins near Civita Vecchia in 
1748, and here Carl Weber, the Swiss, took 
charge. Two years later the work went back to 
Herculaneum, where another attempted well- 
shaft north-west of the “ Theatre shaft” 
revealed the first signs of an impressive and 
wealthy private residence : and it was especially 
on this most difficult and elaborate “ dig” 
that the genius of Weber showed itself. The 
work was a kind of underground mining in 
which, once the requisite level of a building 
was reached, you made trial passages till you 
came to the corner of a main wall, then 
“squared up” on this corner, followed the 
rectangular building and examined its contents: 
if you were Weber you made a sketch-plan 
with careful measurements and listed your 
finds ; if you were not you pulled out any object 
you might find and then filled in again. 

The impressive residence excavated by 
Weber proved to be the finest villa of the late 
Republican and early Imperial ages that has 
ever been discovered even to this day, and 
almost all the best bronzes now in the Naples 
Museum came from this one place :—the 
resting Hermes, the two wrestling boys, two 
satyrs, six girls in Doric dress, many bronze 
busts—two Greek originals among them— 
were found, almost in perfect preservation. 
Then many marbles also turned up, and 
presently there was made in the same villa the 





VIGNETTES BY PADERNI. 


Left: The destruction of Herculaneum in A.D. 79, 
an exercise in historical fancy. 


most sensational of all finds, a library of over 
six hundred manuscript papyrus rolls. Here 
was work for the whole of the King’s staff and 
especially for the all too industrious Canart. 
He had begun his wicked ways when the 
Theatre was identified ten years before by 
making a perfect false head for the equestrian 
marble statue of a certain Balbus, and by 
breaking up four incomplete horses and build- 
ing their bits together to make one complete 
animal. The Charioteer, and any other bronzes 
which seemed to Canart too troublesome to 
cook up, he simply melted down, making from 
them numerous bronze statues of Saints as 
well as medallions of King Charles III and his 
Queen. This doubtless gratified greatly the 
Saints in Paradise and their Majesties on Earth. 

It was the discovery of the superb villa 
which set on foot the fullest activity at Her- 
culaneum. King Charles in his raptures even 
forgot his beloved sea-fishing. De Alcubierre 
worried, Paderni painted and engraved, the 
Queen arranged, Canart faked, Bayardi 
dithered, Piaggi, he of the malicious tongue, 
procrastinated ; only Weber acted, measured, 
explored, recorded. In 1735 the King founded 
the “‘ Herculaneum Academy ” which gradually 
took in hand a sumptuous publication of the 
finds, and, as the volumes slowly appeared and 
became more slowly known outside the 
Kingdom of Naples, the effect upon the learned, 
as well as upon the polite, world of these superb 
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Right: Portici as it actually appeared in 1752: 
diggers at work ; in the centre, the Statue of Balbus ; 
on the left, King Charles’ summer-palace. 


antiquities depicted in the volumes was 
immense. Already in 1756 a certain Dr. Robert 
Watson was making reports to the Royal 
Society about the finds and supporting the 
identification of a manuscript as the work of 
the Epicurean philosopher Philodemus. By 
1773 an English edition, not only abbreviated 
but, much to King Charles III’s indignation, 
pirated, by two Cambridge scholars appeared. 
It contained a summary of Bayardi’s wordy 
catalogue, and engravings of numerous fresco- 
paintings, some copied by a Cambridge 
draughtsman named Lamborn from Paderni’s 
engravings. They are not good, but are interest- 
ing as showing how the precision-loving 
eighteenth-century eye desired to see good 
first-century Greek impressionistic painting. 
But the Cambridge volume by Martyn and 
Lettice, two Fellows of Sidney Sussex College, 
was very popular, being subscribed for by 
members of the nobility and gentry, and of the 
Bench of Bishops, and by Heads of Houses, 
Fellows and College Libraries. 

For Charles. III an end came to happiness 
in 1759. His half-brother, Ferdinand VI of 
Spain, died, and Charles was called upon to 
weat the Spanish Crown, leaving the Kingdom 
of the Two Sicilies to his eight-year-old, 
backward son under the regency of the excellent 
Tanucci. The King must leave the Royal Villa 
at Portici for the Escorial. No more of the 
songs of Neapolitan fisherman who were his 


























Left: The powerfully impressionist original from 
which the copy at right was made, 


real friends, no more nets and lines, no smell 
of tarry boats and of the salt sunny sea, but 
only the long halls and chilled galleries of an 
inland palace heavy with memories of piety, 
cruelty and pain. The King went, for that was 
his duty ; but he took nothing with him from 
all his wonderful collection. Even an ancient 
gold ring which he had found among a hoard 
of gold coins on one of his countless visits to 
Civita Vecchia and which he had worn ever 
afier on his hand and shown it with pride— 
even this he took off and left in the State 
Collection. Perhaps it would have hurt too 
much to look at it in Madrid. His Majesty had 
begun to collect in a spirit of greed, but time 
had changed and mellowed him, for there was 
much good in him. The spirit of the ancient 
world began to affect him strongly, and even 
to incline him to a movement away from his 
own medievalist and royalist traditions. Martin 
Hume, the historian, pointed out that he went 
to Spain with “ ministers and friends belonging 
to the new ‘ philosophical’ French School, 
who looked upon religion as a relic of the dark 
ages, and exalted the secular power of the 
monarchy in order to oppose the priest”. 
Looking back upon his happy Neapolitan days 
he would reflect that a little roguery within the 
framework of a civilized society was preferable 
to gangsterism in a cloak-and-dagger culture. 
The Madrilefios, with their long black cloaks, 
wide hats, daggers and oily side-whiskers, 


FRESCOES FROM HERCULANEUM 


Right: An engraving, after Paderni’s engraving, 
made about 1770 by Lamborn of Cambridge. 


seemed far from picturesque to King Charles, 
who had come from a Court which he had made 
one of the most civilized in all Europe. 

He died, aged seventy-three, in December, 
1788, and Hume has written of him as “ the 
only good, great and patriotic King that pro- 
vidence had vouchsafed to Spain in modern 
times. Enlightened, generous, and just”. The 
enlightenment and humanism of the King 
were due neither to any innate virtues of a 
Bourbon, nor to the traditions of his royal and 
princely forbears, but to contact with the 
freedom of the ancient world renascent through 
Herculaneum. 


An archaeologist of to-day is able to assess 
the value and interest of Weber’s work in the 
great villa beside Herculaneum only because 
the Swiss engineer left behind a rough plan 
with measurements, records of where works 
of art and manuscripts were found, and a diary 
of the excavation. Weber’s discoveries, indeed, 
were much more important than he knew. 
The statues, of course, suffered restoration at 
the hands of Canart in accordance with the 
prevailing fashion. His worst misdeed was to 
scrape the patina off all bronzes leaving them 
the dull dark brown colour which they still 
display. He had a dislike of the hollow eye- 
socket and therefore—except where ancient 
enamelled eyes had been preserved—he inserted 
false, dead-fishy, bronze eye-balls. Many of 





his smaller repairs have escaped notice to the 
present day ; but one of his larger and more 
misleading forgeries needs to be exposed. In 
the first century B.C., and probably later, there 
was a vogue among wealthy Roman collectors 
for statues of Ranephoroi—that is of Greek girl 
basket-bearers—carrying baskets made pro- 
bably of gilt bronze wire, such figures having 
been frequently dedicated by the girls’ parents 
in sanctuaries like the Athenian Acropolis. 
The owner of the Herculaneum Villa possessed 
six such life-size statues which were bronze 
copies of well-known Greek originals ; but 
one of them, on being excavated by Weber, 
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was found to be without head, neck, throat and 
right arm ; and, if Canart was only too eager 
to use up other bronze fragments in order to 
supply what was missing, he was merely con- 
forming to the wishes of the Royal Collectors. 
Since all the other five fifth-century bronze 
girls were markedly individual, he decided to 
make his fake different too, and copied her 
face and the general effect of her coiffure from 
a life-size third-century female bust (nowadays 
known as “ Sappho ”) which Weber had like- 
wise discovered in the same Villa. A mere 
stylistic difference of two centuries was to 
Canart immaterial ; yet having got into his 
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head the notion that these bronzes represented 
** dancers,”” he made for the girl a forged arm 
and hand, so placed as to suggest that she was 
executing a leisurely pirouette. Thus, by means 
of a forgery long-ignored, all the girls came to 
be called danzatrici, and not a few modern 
producers of Greek dramas have allowed their 
ideas of choreographic effects to be influenced 
by a misconception due to a forgery by Canart 
—how appropriate his name ! 

And all of this is by the way ; because in our 
day it has been possible to establish beyond all 
doubt that Weber’s Villa and its statues— 
scraped and part-faked by Canart—were the 


property of Lucius Calpurnius Piso Caesoninus, 
Consul in §8 B.c., and father-in-law of Julius 
Caesar. The library, consisting of hundreds of 
papyri belonged to his ‘“‘ house-philosopher,” 
Philodemus, who was leader of all the 
Epicureans in his day and who lived in the Villa 
and taught in its spacious gardens because 
Calpurnius Piso favoured that philosophy. 
Piso himself, whom Cicero attacked with 
unbalanced fury, was one of those men of 
genius and tireless energy which the Republic 
produced at the very period in its history when 
it was destined to merge into the Roman Empire. 
At his death the Villa passed to his son, a man 




















of different calibre, though of equal eminence. 

Yet it is due to Weber’s natural precision 
and carefulness that this knowledge of an 
important corner of the ancient world is ours, 
and if ever a history of field-archaeology is 
written, his name must be mentioned even 
before those of the famous nineteenth-century 
pioneers like Sir Henry Layard, Mariette, 
Schliemann, Petrie, Dorpfeld and Sir Arthur 
Evans. Not only did Weber begin almost a 
century before Layard started, but he had a 
task more difficult than the one that faced 
Schliemann, when in 1870 he began to cut into 
the hill of Hissarlik and gradually discovered 
stratum on stratum, proving the existence of 
numerous past cities of Troy. It is often sup- 
posed that in A.D. 79 the town of Herculaneum 
was overwhelmed by molten lava from 
Vesuvius. Had that been so every bronze 
statue would have become a formless metal 
mass, every marble a lump of burnt lime, and 
every manuscript a little heap of ashes. What 
happened was that streams of boiling mud 
flowed down the mountain, and this horrid 
substance seeped into every nook and cranny. 
But it was in its way an excellent preservative, 
since as it cooled it set fairly hard. For centuries 
between A.D. 79 and the huge erruption of 1631, 
Vesuvius deposited a series of mud-layers on 
Herculaneum, and it was into these that 
farmers dug in search of water, and it was 
through the lowest of these layers that Weber 
drove his big subterranean galleries to find 
the ground-plan of the great Villa built by 





Lucius Calpurnius Piso. Within the present 
century the Italian authorities have excavated 
several other sections of Greek Herculaneum 
and, at great cost, have removed layer after 
layer of the solidified mud which overlies the 
town. Even had he desired it King Charles III 
of the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies could not 
have afforded what was possible to Benito 
Mussolini. To-day, however, one may observe, 
side by side, the modern excavations and one 
of the wide entrances into Weber’s galleries 
and may perceive, over the adit, stratified 
layers of solid mud—each one the token of a 
volcanic upheaval—mud which increases the 
fertility of the Vesuvian earth, while it 
embarrasses the excavator. 

The Regent Tannucci’s confidence in Weber 
was such that, when in 1763 certain ruins near 
Civita Vecchia were identified by an inscription 
at the city of Pompeii, the Regent put him in 
sole charge because he had proposed a new and 
methodical plan of excavation. Diggers were 
no longer to plunge haphazard into the ground, 
but the scheme was to move steadily forward 
by streets and blocks ; and houses, instead of 
being filled in after looting ended, were to be 
left open to view. But that year was one of 
misfortunes for Naples which suffered from a 
famine ; and some disease, hurtful to the 
undernourished, struck Weber down. He had 
worked for about fifteen years at the excavations 
and was presumably still fairly young when he 
died. The fruits of his skill and industry have 
endured. 
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By ERIC LINKLATER 


IN AN ESSAY on Sir Walter Scott, Mr. G. M. 
Young brings into the same paragraph a 
reference to the historic value of Homeric 
poetry, and an appreciation of the like quality 
in Scott’s own verses. It was a discovery of 
this juxtaposition of the two names, by so 
learned and judicious an historian as Mr. 
Young, that gave me courage, at first to review, 
and then to enlarge, and now to utter in public, 
a rash statement I had made, not long before, 
to a few friends, warmly critical of it, in that 
warm and generous hour before midnight when 
imagination so often triumphs over fact and 
sometimes breaks through familiar darkness. 
There had been some talk of the usual kind 
about Scott, about his prolixity, his dull 


meanderings and his duller heroes, and I, not 
so much defending as stating a fine case for 
him, had declared he was Scotland’s Homer ; 
and his place in history, I went on to say, was 
singularly happy because the story of Scotland, 
before him, was no more than a pre-Homeric 
tale. 

Now conscience, as many of us know, has a 
habit of waking early in the morning to remind 
us, in disapproving tones, of all last night’s 
extravagance ; and when, on a doubtful pillow, 
I first thought of my bold elucidation, not only 
of Sir Walter’s significance, but of so much 
Scottish history, I was inclined to put it away 
with other embarrassing memories, and forget 
it. But it would not, I found, lie quiet and be 














forgotten. It kept re-appearing, unexpectedly, 
like Mr. Punch or someone to whom one owes 
money ; and in a mood almost of irritation 
I began to read—not methodically, as a scholar 
would, but amateurishly picking here and 
there—such history books as I had on my 
shelves, from Hector Boece in black letter, and 
Maitland’s massive volumes, through the 
laboured exegetics of the nineteenth century, 
to the livelier and more personal, more detailed 
and probably more reliable narratives of recent 
years. I vead again Scott’s Tales of a Grand- 
father ; and gradually I took heart, and began 
to think there was some truth in my assertion. 

I am explaining the growth of my thesis 
because, as I hinted, I am not a scholar ; and 
in these serious times the amateur must make 
his due apology. But having apologized, 
I propose to defend the amateur status, and my 
opinion, by a consideration of some commonly 
accepted facts and familiar figures in the 
privileged freedom of one who, with no pro- 
fessional concern for historical explanation, has 
none the less a natural interest in the buried 
centuries and the men who endured them ; for 
man is cleverer than the amoeba in his ability to 
change his shape according to time and cir- 
cumstance. And in the first place, with all 
possible brevity, let me defend my claim that 
Sir Walter was Scotland’s Homer. 

I do not propose to argue the poetic equality 
of The Lay of the Last Minstrel and the Ihad. 
Sir Walter, the lame man, is not as good a poet 
as Homer, the blind man. But Sir Walter was 
equally devoted to the heroic past of his own 
country, and comparably inspired by its high- 
spirited legend ; he prepared himself for a 
literary career by collecting with fervour, and 
editing with ingenuity, the rhyming tales of the 
Border minstrels, and the best work of his 
maturity was romantic narrative of the years 
between the Reformation and the ultimate 
defeat of the Highland clans—the last chapters, 
that is, of the pre-Homeric tale. His poetry, 
in Bagehot’s description, which Mr. Young 
conveniently quotes, was “‘a sensible thing, 
dealing with incidents which have a form and a 
body and a prosaic consistence’ ; and such, 
also, was much Homeric poetry. In his Tales 
of a Grandfather, manifestly a work of love but 
intended as a work of instruction, he wrote of 


Scotland as a minor Homer might have written 
of his own and neighbouring lands : of lands 
whose fortune was dominated, not by economic 
circumstance and constitutional amendment, 
but by inordinate valour and the outrageous 
quiddities of Hectors and Black Douglases ; by 
a temperamental Achilles and Stewarts doomed 
by their genius and their birth; by the 
passionate gods of Olympus and the thundering 
sermons of a church built on predestination. 
Give Greece its proper supremacy in intellect 
and the arts—Scotland, alas, cannot parade a 
Pheidias or a Plato, an Aristophanes or 
Aristotle—but on our own ground, upon our 
modest level of the classical periphery, Sir 
Walter is Scotland’s Homer, equal in function 
if not in virtue. 

And now, that being granted, we must 
consider the more tendentious and, it may be, 
the more important part of my assertion : that 
the story of Scotland, in the five centuries 
before Sir Walter, cannot realistically, or indeed 
with any satisfaction, be considered as history 
in the modern sense of corporate growth and 
national development ; but should be regarded 
as a pre-Homeric tale of remarkable men and 
the actions and re-actions which they provoked. 
I reserve, for a later mention, the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, which seem to be sub- 
stantially different from those that followed ; 
until, in the eighteenth century, a dominating 
instinct of that early period was re-discovered 
and re-employed. 

In 1290 the Maid of Norway died, the heir 
of Alexander III, whose reign is traditionally 
the culminating epoch of a Golden Age of 
relative peace and obvious prosperity ; and 
when the Maid was dead a hungry crew of 
claimants to the Throne submitted their titles, 
and resigned their independence, to the 
arbitration of Edward I of England. Edward 
demanded too much, and the heroic, anarchic, 
pre-Homeric tale began. Wallace and Andrew 
of Moray roused an indignant people to war 
against the English king, and the submission of 
their betters ; and Robert the Bruce, a Norman 
Scot, inherited what they had fought for and 
his own genius had consummated. In 1320 
the Parliament of Scotland, at Arbroath, made 
its memorable declaration of independence, 
denying equally the domination of England and 
































the arbitrary power of its own monarch ; 
and this document requires not only reverent 
but critical attention. ‘“‘ So long as there shall 
remain but one hundred of us alive,” said the 
Parliament, “‘ we will never give consent to 
subject ourselves to the dominion of the 
English. It is liberty alone that we fight and 
contend for, which no honest man will lose but 
with his life.’ And equally, said the Par- 
liament, shall we resist the King, should he 
endeavour to bring us under English rule, and 
*‘ immediately expel him as our enemy”. It is 
a truly heroic statement, in the first part 
quoted: heroic, not statesmanlike—for no 
statesman would protest that “ liberty alone ” 
was his aim, nor take his last hundred men into 
battle for it. But in the second part, in its 
truculent confrontation of the King, the 
parliament of Arbroath clearly threatens the 
lordly anarchy that did in fact succeed the death 
of Robert Bruce. Now anarchy is usually 
bred of desperation, and in 1320 the state of 
Scotland, despite its victory in war, was 
unhappy. The port of Berwick, the wealthiest 
town in the country—Berwick, where the 
Flemish trade came in—had been destroyed by 
the first Edward, and the fertile valleys of the 
eastern border lay waste, or blackened by fire. 
For five or six years, I imagine, Scotland had 
been living largely on the plunder and the 
ransoms taken at Bannockburn; and now, 
behind the heroic voices of Arbroath, one can 
see in the shadow gaunt faces and the taut 
arrogance of men who are still gambling with a 
malignant, over-matching fate. A few years 
later Edward III renewed the war that his 
grandfather had begun, and the growing fields 
of Lothian were ruined in a devastating cam- 
paign called the Burnt Candlemas. The House 
of Stewart succeeded to the Scottish throne, 
and its first two kings were a pair of elderly 
gentlemen of dignified appearance and lament- 
able incompetence. Robert III was so unhappy 
as to recognize his insufficiency. The House 
of Stewart was descended from a younger 
branch of the Fitzalans, a Norman family 
domiciled in Shropshire; and though the 
Stewarts bred gallant sons, and monarchs of 
errant genius, their fate, as kings, was dark and 
empty as that of another Shropshire lad, whom 
Housman mourned : 


** In all the endless road you tread, 

There’s nothing but the night.” 
James I, for trying to rule like Scotland’s 
necessary king, was murdered by his nobles ; 
and James III was murdered by their sons 
because, it may be, he took kingship too lightly 
and preferred a music-master’s company to 
nobility. James II, in consequence of his 
immoderate interest in ballistics, was killed by 
the bursting of a gun; and James IV, for 
confusing chivalry with tactics, was killed, in 
company with many of his subjects, by the 
English. James V, after the shameful defeat 
at Solway Moss, died in anguish of spirit ; and 
his daughter died in prison under the head- 
man’s axe. James VI went to England and 
grew rich; but his son died, as his grand- 
mother had died, on the scaffold. Charles II, 
worldly-wise, lived out his life, but his brother 
James, royally foolish, was driven from his 
throne and from his country. It is a sombre, 
miserable tale, and doubly miserable because 
the Stewarts were, by the title of their own 
minds, as lively, talented, brave, and charming 
a royal race as Europe has ever known ; but 
the darkness of the family chronicle lacks 
the inspiring gloom of tragedy, because there is 
too much of it. It is melodrama rather than 
tragedy, because disaster comes so often from 
without, and lacks, in a moral or aesthetic sense, 
a proper motive. The fatality of the royal 
Stewarts was determined, not only by a certain 
incoherence in their own characters, but by a 
deadly incoherence in the land they tried to 
rule. For Scotland had no wish to be ruled by 
anyone, and submitted to the king’s rule only 
when it served the barons’ pleasure or their 
purpose ; or in such periods as found the 
elements of dissidence exhausted, or balanced 
in mutual ill-will. 

It is worth the observation that Scotland has 
very rarely suffered from the consciousness of 
military defeat. Of having been cheated, yes. 
Of being betrayed, entrapped, and bamboozled : 
why, certainly. When historic memory lapses 
into sentiment, or the last glass is re-distilled in 
tears, we are bitterly convinced that we have 
been robbed of our birthright, sold down the 
river, and our innocence, miraculously renewing 
itself, has been debauched again and yet again. 
But defeated in battle—never! Or hardly 
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ever. The history books tell a different story, 
of course: they recite a tedious, melancholy 
tale of failure in arms at Halidon Hill and 
Homildon Hill and Neville’s Cross, at Berwick 
more than once, at Flodden and Solway Moss 
and Pinkie by the Firth of Forth, of the burning 
of the Border abbeys and of Edinburgh itself, 
of Presbyterian defeat at Dunbar and Jacobite 
disaster at Culloden. But the history books, 
with their literal account of what happened on 
such-and-such a day, are in this matter poorer 
witnesses to the truth than the ordinary man 
who relies on a mental sensation of events, and 
what remains in his memory. For these 
battles, with two or three exceptions, were not 
national defeats, but the discomfiture and 
humiliation of certain factions or local as- 
semblies who were in arms for a transient 
purpose which had happened to excite, 
simultaneously, the royal interest and that of a 
sufficient number of territorial magnates. It 
would be foolish to suppose that all these 
defeats were mourned, or even deplored, in 
every county of Scotland. It is far more likely 
that news of them, in many parts, was received 
with a neighbourly satisfaction. I remember, 
during the late war, disembarking from a 
troopship at Gourock on the morning after 
Greenock had suffered a heavy air-raid ; and a 
railway-porter at Gourock, who told me about 
it, showed no sympathy for the country’s 
common loss, but rather a grim yet lively 
pleasure in the misfortune that had stricken, 
not him, but the man next door. And in like 
manner, I suppose, there were Highlanders 
who shook their heads but warmed their hearts 
at the news of Edinburgh’s burning ; while 
many a sturdy, common-sensible Whig heard 
with glad relief the verdict at Culloden. 
Scotland, as a whole, was not infected by the 
malady of defeat after these battles because 
Scotland, as a whole, was not concerned in 
them. Scotland, indeed, was not whole, and 
the persistent attempts of the royal Stewarts to 
impose a rule of law were frustrated by a 
deliberate, and perhaps philosophical, resistance 
to a centralized authority. 

There is, moreover, a peculiar irony in the 
discovery that while badly led, poorly equipped, 
and undisciplined Scottish armies at home were 
suffering recurrent defeat, Scottish soldiers 





abroad were serving with distinction in con- 
tinental armies, and making a profession of 
their native courage and aptitude in war. 
Seven thousand of them, in 1421, crossed over 
into France under the Earl of Buchan and 
defeated an English army at Baugé. True, 
they were nearly exterminated in a subsequent 
engagement, but from their remnants was 
formed the Scots Guards of France, whose 
regimental history was to endure for three 
hundred years. A century after Baugé, 
Christian II of Denmark had a thousand 
Highlanders in his army, and Gustavus 
Adolphus of Sweden, in the seventeenth 
century, had eighty Scotch colonels and 
lieutenant-colonels in his service : it was the 
Scots Brigade that led the advance in his great 
victory at Leipzig. Mackay’s Regiment served 
in the Low Countries from the sixteenth 
century to the early years of the nineteenth. 
Russia and Prussia employed Scottish mer- 
cenaries, some of whom rose to high rank, and 
the O’Neills of Ulster enlisted soldiers in the 
Hebrides. The mercenary soldier is, in some 
ways, a more rational and comprehensible being 
than the fierce voluntary who fights for king 
and country, or a moral cause; but that 
Scotland should export, over so long a period, 
so great a number of mercenaries, when per- 
sistently it lacked a sufficient frontier-guard 
against England, proves not only the absence of 
due command at the centre, but the want of 
anything like corporate responsibility round the 
periphery. The Parliament of Arbroath had 
declared a fight for freedom ; and its des- 
cendants insisted on freedom to fight under any 
flag they fancied. 

The common division of Scotland into 
Highlands and Lowlands, incompatible entities, 
is probably misleading. In Robert the Bruce’s 
time the whole country came very near to a 
working unity—according to Orkney tradition, 
even the Norse earldom sent troops to Bannock- 
burn—and by the end of the eighteenth century 
the Kirk of Scotland, succeeding where the 
Crown had failed, was preaching the same 
gospel and exercising the same authority from 
Carter Bar to the Butt of Lewis. In the inter- 
vening centuries, admittedly, there had been 
differences of opinion which grew deeper and 
wider and more bitter as king after king tried 








to pacify and rule the Highlands by force of 
arms. For this increasing division the High- 
landers have usually been blamed, and Celtic 
Savagery or Celtic waywardness has been held 
responsible for the alien temper of the north 
and west. But until quite recently the his- 
torians of Scotland were all Lowlanders, and a 
certain prejudice may have hidden from them a 
very plausible explanation of the schism. So 
far from being the aggressors, the everlasting 
rebels, the Highlanders may well have retired 
into their mountains, shocked and _ horrified 
at the savagery and rebellion and lack of 
discipline in the Lowlands, and resolved to 
preserve their kindlier way of life from the 
ferocious hands that made so continual a clatter 
of war in the southern parts of the country. 

When at last the Highlanders came in force 
to Edinburgh, in 1745, the capital waited in a 
tremulous dismay for butchery and rape and 
pillage, and was properly astonished when the 
insurgent clans behaved in its streets with a 
gentle dignity. Two hundred years before, 
there had been a pitched battle in the High 
Street between the Douglases under the Earl 
of Angus, the young husband of James V’s 
widow, and the Hamiltons under the Earl of 
Arran. Several Border feuds were settled, or 
prolonged, by rough, untidy fighting beneath 
the excited windows of those tall houses ; and 
during the reign of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
Edinburgh became indeed a stage for melo- 
drama, with the nobles of the reformed kirk, 
the Lords of the Congregation, lurking in the 
darkness like the black-suited murderers in 
Verdi’s Macbeth ; with a cellar full of gun- 
powder, and Bothwell blowing on the lighted 
match. It is pleasant indeed (for it shows a 
fine, fresh imagination) to think that Edinburgh, 
with such a history behind it, could still expect 
to be astonished by the ferocity of the 
Highlanders. 

Queen Mary’s little span of life in the capital 
was inspired by a fortitude inherited with her 
name, and tormented by the opposition of a 
power, new-born in Scotland, that was destined 
to re-shape it. The Stewarts had a dynastic 
strength, a dynastic purpose, that kept them 
afloat through fearful tempests. They were 
determined to be kings, and to go on being 
kings ; and the dynasty survived until Charles I, 
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adding divine right to kingliness, over-burdened 
and sank the ship. It was their misfortune to 
have, among their subjects, men whose am- 
bitions were also dynastic. The Douglases 
were descended from that pattern of medieval 
virtue, the good Sir James; and the elder 
branch of the family acquired a domain so vast, 
with riches greater than the king’s, that even 
the latitude of Scotland had no room for both. 
A young earl of Douglas and his brother were 
murdered by Crichton, a Chancellor of the 
kingdom, and twelve years later the eighth earl 
was assassinated by the sovereign himself, 
James II. A younger branch, succeeding to 
the earldom of Angus, displayed as voracious 
an appetite for power, and such a habit of 
intrigue with the Tudor monarchy of England 
that the later Douglases are like a family of 
fierce but diplomatic acrobats performing on a 
tight-rope stretched between the two thrones. 
But these powerful and gifted families were 
exceptional only in the magnitude of the 
disturbance they created ; their motive and 
their purpose were common enough, for as 
resolutely and. habitually as in China, the 
interests of family were everywhere preferred 
to the interests of the state. 

Certainly we shall save ourselves a good deal 
of pain and bewilderment by giving up attempts 
to construe the events of these centuries 
between Bannockburn and the Union of the 
Parliaments as formative and significant history. 
It is better for our comfort, and nearer the 
truth, to see them as Lord Seafield did when in 
1707 he declared, “‘ And there’s an end of an 
old song.” It had been indeed a brave and 
stirring song, full of violence and hardy beauty, 
and ringing with all the notes of energy. 
Regard it as such, and there is a constant 
pleasure in the brio and ebullience of the 
narrative, and a kind of magical unexpected- 
ness, such as you find in great poetry, in many 
of the characters whose names make harsh 
music in it. Consider only a few of them, 
from the paladins of the War of Independence 
to James IV, a prince of the Renaissance with 
the iron chain of medieval remorse about his 
waist ; and Mary, so vulnerable in a bitter 
world, so indomitable in purpose; and 
Montrose, his spirit translucent to honour, who 
served good sense with high enthusiasm and 
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immortalized with his genius a little winter war 
in the mountains. Remember some of the 
lesser names : Black Agnes of Dunbar, mocking 
from her castle wall the besieging catapaults ; 
the seaman, Andrew Barton ; the cold brilliant 
mind of Maitland of Lethington ; the poet 
Henryson ; and some of the splendid, corrupt, 
and patriotic churchmen who walk so proudly 
in the pageant—yet prudently too, for did you 
jostle them in the crowd, you might feel beneath 
their priestly vestments the hard shape of 
armour. Think also of some of the wild 
events which these bold, unburdened men 
threw into the stream of time : the exploits of 
Douglas and Randolph in the war against 
Edward, as simply and heroically imaginative 
as the adventures of Odysseus ; the Chancellor’s 
dinner-table with the black boar’s head upon 
it and the young king’s young enemies dead on 
the floor ; the wild tournament of the clans 
on the North Inch at Perth; the fight at 
Otterburn, and Border forays when the ladies, 
in their high towers listening, 
** About the dead hour of the night, 
They heard the bridles ring.” 

There, indeed, is a treasury from which an epic 
poem could be furnished—an Odyssey whose 
hero never found his way home—and there may 
well be as much ultimate value in the tale of 
men who would recognize no standard of 
measurement but themselves, as in the 
orderly account of a successful constitutional 
experiment. 

I am well aware that I have said nothing, so 
far, of the Scottish parliament and its develop- 
ment ; of the growth of Scots law ; of Scottish 
commerce ; and the early seeds that were 
planted of polite learning and general education. 
Good intention must indeed be acknowledged. 
But lawyers and parliament-men require more 
than scholarship and sagacity and good will ; 
they are dependent on the co-operation of the 
people, and unless the people recognize, as a 
primary need, the need for government, their 
effort will be wasted. And in Scotland the 
need for government was not widely perceived. 
Of commerce, after the sack of Berwick, there 
was too little to have any decisive influence on 
the fashion of life ; and of the apparatus of 
education there was too much. England had 
two universities, and could afford them ; 
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Scotland had four, and could not. The good 
impulse was divided, and spoiled of the effect 
it might have had if it had been concentrated in 
one place. In the conditions of the time there 
was, of course, much convenience in a local 
school, but one can scarcely avoid a suspicion 
that the foundation of the universities of 
Glasgow and Aberdeen and Edinburgh was 
prompted, as well as by natural piety, by a 
competitive spirit; by some desire to show 
St. Andrews that virtue was not confined to 
Fife. The War of Independence had be- 
queathed to bishops and schoolmen, as well as 
to barons and professional soldiers, a very 
sturdy conviction of their independence ; it 
failed only to keep Scotland independent. 

The church of Scotland—the Old Church, 
that is—had for long been richly endowed with 
prelates of great force of character ; but by the 
sixteenth century its riches were chiefly 
material, and fantastic in their extent. The 
church owned nearly a half of the kingdom’s 
whole rental, and its corruption was fairly 
shown in Lindsay’s satire of The Three Estates. 
Its wealth excited the cupidity of the Scottish 
nobles ; its corruption roused anger where it 
did not waken envy ; the new Protestant party 
declared their intention of renouncing the 
congregation of Satan to establish the blessed 
word of God; and Elizabeth of England, 
averse to Catholic power behind her back, gave 
discreet assistance to the Reformers. John 
Knox came from Geneva, ready to play Lenin 
to Calvin’s Marx—as George Malcolm 
Thomson puts it—and the Reformation was 
effected with surprising ease and remarkable 
celerity. A Confession of Faith and Knox’s 
First Book of Discipline were published, 
and far away time may have flushed and 
trembled at the conception of a new Scotland. 
But gestation was to be long and difficult, and 
the date of its birth will be disputed. I myself 
incline to the belief that it was not born—this 
new land, which is our country of to-day—until 
the eighteenth century brought at last milder 
weather and a more reasonable climate. The 
years of its pregnancy were as tempest-born as 
the centuries of feudal strife. 

In time the Reformation outlived the social, 
and economic, and political factors that had 
made it possible, and Presbytery, claiming the 
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powers of a theocratic republic, grew pugnacious 
as the old nobility, and presently, following 
tradition, came into conflict with England. In 
the embarrassment of the Great Rebellion, with 
an anxious Cromwell at one end of the lists 
and a surprisingly placid King Charles at the 
other, the Scottish army acquired a political 
importance of which the Kirk of Scotland 
determined to take stern advantage. It gave 
the English Parliamentary forces an army of 
20,000 men on condition that England should 
accept a Presbyterian government of its church ; 
and the mirage of clerical uniformity was 
quickly obscured by the angry dust of another 
war. Mr. G. M. Young, whom I have already 
quoted, says that Presbytery failed in England 
because “‘ in England there was historically no 
need for it, spiritually no room for it. . . . The 
transition from the Middle Ages had been 
conducted by a strong crown operating on a 


compact and law-abiding society” ; and the 
English church, with a traditional liturgy, was 
in the hands of “ a hierarchy which might with 
equal truth be regarded as an inheritance from 
Apostolic times or a branch of the Civil 
Service.” Reverse those statements, apply 
them to Scotland, and you will see why, or most 
of the reason why Presbytery did succeed in the 
north. In Scotland there was an historical 
need for it, and psychologically the room for it 
was furnished : the logic of Calvinism, and its 
intransigence, appealed to the Scots. Their 
society, moreover, had been neither compact 
nor law-abiding, and having begun to recognize 
the need for government, they were disposed to 
welcome it when it came to thern from the 
pulpit, buttressed by the authority of God’s 
revealed word. But until the end of the 
seventeenth century, or near it, there was still 
too much passion in the air, too much perplexity 
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and bitterness—and in the towns and country- 
side too dire a poverty—for the growth of the 
Kirk’s strong government to come to life. It 
had to wait for secular assistance and a kindlier 
season. It had to wait until Scotland should 
drain its land, plant trees for shelter, and learn 
to grow grass. 

The last years of the seventeenth century 
were sunless and drenched with rain .and no 
crops ripened. Famine came early in the 
eighteenth century. The land was very subject 
to disaster because for centuries its fields had 
been barbarously misused, and agriculture had 
become witless and dispirited. The land lay 
bare, unsheltered, wind-swept ; the soil was 
starved, and cattle starved ; men ploughed the 
mountainsides because the valleys lay sour and 
water-logged. But not until the middle of 
the century could the improving lairds, handi- 
capped by their own poverty and the opposition 


of the people, begin their task of repairing the 
enormous damage done by centuries of war and 
the pre-Homeric age. Then at last, however, 
the Lowlands began to assume their present 
appearance, and acquire a modern economy. 
The century was interrupted by two Jacobite 
rebellions, but of infinitely greater importance 
was the introduction of good grass-seed and 
clover, of turnips and potatoes. In the Low- 
lands trees were planted for shelter, and fields 
enclosed ; in the Highlands vast forests began 
to cover the naked sides of the hills. The 
hideous desolation of the land put on a new 
beauty, and with beauty came new prosperity 
that swiftly ripened. The stern doctrines of 
the kirk were moderated, and the ministers, 
without losing their authority, won the general 
affection of their flocks. New industries were 
planted, and filled and grew as plumply as the 
innovating turnip. In a hundred years the 





beggar’s revenue of Scotland was multiplied 
fifty-fold. 

By the end of the century a new country was 
in being thai could hardly trace its relationship 
to the wild decades of the past. Sir Walter 
Scott was collecting the remnants of the Border 
minstrelsy with the care and reverence that are 
properly owed to the scanty relics of a vanished 
past. There was a lively, brilliant, and diverse 
intelligence abroad in the land, and now it was 
a formative intelligence. David Hume may 
have scuttled a creed, but Hume gave nourish- 
ment to intelligence itself ; and when Adam 
Smith theorized on the wealth of nations, he 
discovered new sources of wealth. Where for 
centuries there had been little but destruction, 
there was now a comparable enthusiasm for 
building, and masons worked as they had never 
done since the thirteenth century and the death 
of Alexander III. In its constructive energy, 
indeed, the eighteenth century shows a curious 
resemblance to the closing ages of the Scotland 
which Kenneth Macalpine founded and 
Alexander III was the last torule. Alexander’s 
kingdom—a Norman structure on Scottish soil, 
as England of the time was a Norman creation 
on a Saxon basement—appears to have had a 
logic, an organic growth, a constitutional 
development, which the later centuries never 
knew. The great Border abbeys are the 
evidence, in their grace and splendour, of an 
enviable, proud culture ; and evidence too, 
when one considers their economic foundation, 
of a rich and civilized community. The 
Norman-Scottish kingdom of Alexander was a 
rival to the Norman-Saxon kingdom of 
Edward I, and its wealth and close cousinship 
were probably at the root of Edward’s insensate 
ambition to destroy it. 

Now wealth was returning, and coming so 
rapidly and in such profusion to a country 
which knew little of its use, that new danger 
was bound to accompany it. Danger now not 
from without, but from within. Coal and iron 
and cotton mills and James Watt brought 
prosperity, and peril too. In the nineteenth 
century the Scots fell upon their prospect of 
wealth with the fury of pioneers attacking a 
virgin country of whose past they knew nothing, 
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and for whose future they cared no more. The 
Industrial Revolution created in the midst of 
wealth a squalid misery as evil as the destitution 
of internecine war and medieval famine ; while 
in the northern Highlands, with a cold brutality, 
a virile but redundant peasantry was swept from 
its immemorial acres to make room for the 
sheep which, in a nobler landscape, were almost 
as profitable as the belching chimneys and lurid 
foundries of the south. A solitary remnant of 
the pre-Homeric age lived long enough to see 
this strange new world, and that was the 
Scottish tendency to excess : before the rage 
of industry the power of the Kirk failed, as the 
Crown had failed before the feudal rage of the 
barons. Politics began to invade the Kirk’s 
domain, and the voice of the Radical disputed 
the diminished teaching of Knox and Calvin. 
But Scotland survived the young fury of the 
industrialists as it had survived so much in 
the past, and entered the twentieth century 
disfigured, half-desolate in some parts but in 
others still rich with the endowments of the 
first founders of its new estate ; and with 
sufficient energy, not only to survive two major 
wars, but to entertain ambitions for its future. 

What is one to say of its present state, and 
what can one guess of the years to come ? 
This, for a certainty : that the present looks 
far healthier, and the future should promise 
more, if we caii clearly see ourselves as a young 
people, with only two and a half centuries of 
real history behind us ; but underneath, in the 
miocene strata, an old song that was sung by 
brave, unprofitable voices, to a very stirring 
tune. Much has been made, and much won, 
in two hundred and fifty years ; and if much 
has been botched and spoilt, there is some 
excuse in our knowledge that the foundations 
were broken ground. The Kirk and the good 
sense of the eighteenth century, on which 
Scotland of to-day was built, built sturdily and 
well ; but deeper down, in the eocene clay of 
the story, are the great abbeys of Alexander’s 
vanished kingdom, and in their ruins beauty 
has survived. It is the only legacy of our 
ancient history, and those who build our future, 
whatever virtue or duty may inspire them, will, 
I hope, desire to be as graciously remembered. 
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THE CHARACTER of Dr. Struensee, firstly Court 
Physician of Denmark, then minister and 
dictator, is perhaps the strangest and the most 
perplexing in the whole history of European 
dictators. Historians have not yet reached an 
agreed verdict on the causes of his rise and the 
secrets of his short-lived dictatorship, and it is 
possible that the jury will never reach agree- 
ment on even the facts of the case before ‘them. 

The public career of Struensee is confined 
to the four years preceding the 1st Partition of 
Poland in 1772, the year of his own execution 
at the age of forty. 

Europe in the years following the Peace of 
Paris (1763) which marked the culmination of 
the Seven Years’ War, presented a baffling 
and confused picture—a futuristic canvas of 
contrasting colours and shapes. Political and 
religious beliefs had been rudely attacked and 
state authority had shown many cracks in its 
structure. Against this garish background 
Europe seemed to be groping after some ideals 
to find a remedy for a sick world. 





Benevolent despots might bring a cure for 
some ills; but could the benevolence of 
Frederick the Great, Catherine II, or even 
Maria Theresa and her son be trusted ? Their 
actions towards other nations gave the lie to 
all notions of political morality, which was 
seemingly at its lowest ebb since the days 
of Macchiavelli. France, once the ruling power 
of Europe, was bankrupt and economically 
stricken. The new Prussia was the dominating 
power in Eastern Europe, and the traditional 
influence of France in Sweden, Poland and 
Turkey found a powerful rival in the Kremlin, 
more advantageously placed geographically 
than Versailles. France, however, dominated 
in another sphere—the writings of Voltaire, 
Rousseau and the Encyclopaedists were being 
read and studied in circles beyond her bound- 
aries. Their theories, it is true, had nowhere 
been put into practice. It was left to an 
obscure Society doctor in Altona to launch the 
first experiment of a new order owing its 
inspiration to their works. 






Johann Frederick Struensee was the son of 
a strict pietist, who rose to be the super- 
intendent-general of Slesvig-Holstein. The 
province of Slesvig had been guaranteed to the 
state of Denmark in 1721, but Holstein which 
was administered with Slesvig by the Danish 
king, remained a member of the Holy Roman 
Empire. By a curious set of chances, Peter 
Ulric of Holstein, husband of Catherine of 
Anhalt-Zerbst, better known as Catherine the 
Great, became Peter III Czar of Russia, and it 
was the somewhat slender Russian claims on 
Holstein that assisted the ambitious Struensee 
in carrying out his plans to oust the great 
Danish minister Bernstorff at a critical moment 
of his career. 

Struensee, who had chafed against the 
unbending discipline of his father, studied 
medicine and in the early sixties settled at 
Altona, a small but growing town on the Elbe 
close to Hamburg. The inhabitants of this 
town, then as now, were mostly strong 
Evangelicals, a type repugnant to Struensee. 
Altona was, however, noted for its healthy 
climate and patronized by a number of 
influential visitors, as well as many temporary 
residents, who were out of favour with, if not 
actual exiles from the court of Copenhagen. 

The young doctor soon found himself with 
a circle of patients and friends, who were 
attracted by his medical skill, his brilliant con- 
versation and his strange personality. His 
enquiring and open mind readily absorbed the 
new ideas of Rousseau and the Encyclopaedists, 
blended them with the current practices of 
benevolent despotism, and probed into the 
latest scientific discoveries. Women found him 
excitingly dangerous, at times repellent, but 
irresistible. 

This man of thirty began to feel his power 
in his own small orbit and to cherish wild 
dreams of his own future and his influence in a 
larger sphere. He delighted to brood over new 
experiments—experiments not to be confined 
to the realms of medicine. As the late Professor 
W. F. Reddaway remarked, it is impossible 
to write him off as “a shallow materialist, 
mediocre in ability and education and untruth- 
ful.” Nor can he be described as “ merely a 
brilliant charlatan.” At this early stage ideas 
were tumbling over themselves in his head— 


ideas, which were to lead him he knew not 
where, but he would certainly not for ever 
remain the local practitioner of Altona. 

His opportunity came suddenly and from 
an unexpected quarter. Frederick V, King of 
Denmark, had died in 1766, probably from 
cirrhosis of the liver. He was succeeded by a 
pathetic boy of seventeen, Christian VII, whose 
health had been ruined by the brutal treatment 
meted out to him by his custodian Count 
Reventlow. He had been deliberately debauched 
and cruelly beaten, until he was so sunk in 
depravity and vice, that he was hardly respon- 
sible for his actions. His inherent good nature 
rarely showed itself and at times he bordered on 
lunacy. Fortunately for Denmark, its chief 
minister was Bernstorff—a model of virtue and 
sagacity—who was supported by a band of 
faithful and able men such as A. G. Moltke and 
Reverdil. Denmark was an absolute monarchy 
and the ministers felt that the only hope of 
regenerating the young king, who would soon 
have complete control over the affairs of state, 
would be marriage. With this end in view, 
it was proposed he should wed the charming 
young sister of George III, who himself was 
anxious to cement the friendship of the two 
countries. This innocent young girl of fifteen, 
Caroline Matilda, was sacrificed to the interests 
of England and Denmark. 

To us the proposed marriage seems as 
repugnant as it did to the unfortunate princess 
who was to go down to history as the “ Queen 
of Tears” and “The Prisoner of Celle.” 
Caroline Matilda was married by proxy and 
the marriage was consummated in November, 
1766, on her arrival in Denmark. 

The Danish people were wild with joy ; 
they saw in her another Philippa, the adored 
English wife of a former Danish king. For a 
few weeks it seemed that the king was going to 
recover. In his short honeymoon he was 
attentive to his young wife and on his return 
evidence of his old good nature showed itself 
in a desire to better the lot of the peasant both 
on the Crown estates and in the rest of Denmark. 
The recovery was shortlived. With his favourite 
companion, Count Holck, he plunged once 
more into the wildest excesses. They would 
give themselves up to drunken orgies, visiting 
the taverns and brothels of Copenhagen and 
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in the company of the dissolute friends of his 
youth smash windows and create disturbances 
which disgusted the inhabitants and drove 
Bernstorff to despair. Meanwhile, the poor 
Queen was left in lonely confinement, treated 
with ignominy and often with cruelty. After 
the birth of the Crown Prince, a sickly infant 
who was scarcely expected to live, the king 
grew worse and his periods of lucidity less 
frequent. Occasionally his good nature would 
reappear, but towards his queen he developed 
a fierce and growing hatred. Early in 1768, 
during one of his lucid periods, the King started 
on a tour of the courts of some German 
princes, but on his way he fell ill near Altona 
and a doctor was summoned in haste. That 
doctor was Johann Struensee. He managed to 


Christian VII, King 
of Denmark, 1766- 
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allay the malady for the moment. His skill 


-made such an impression on the King and his 


advisers that Dr. Struensee was summoned to 
Copenhagen, so that he could be within easy 
call of the King. 

So much better did the king seem, that he 
desired to visit the courts of Paris and London, 
in order to restore his reputation, which was 
far from high. The politicians of France and 
England were anxious to secure the friendship 
of Denmark, which had a strategic importance 
in the Baltic and North-Eastern Europe. So 
the tour was duly arranged, not without some 
apprehension on all sides. 

The King insisted that Struensee should 
accompany the entourage as his private 
physician. Bernstorff—the only minister of 


his original body of advisers who had not been 
dismissed — was more than willing that 
Struensee should go and restrain the King 
from excesses which would disgrace Denmark 
and bring the Anglo-Danish marriage into still 
further disrepute. The tour lasted from May, 
1768, to January, 1769, and proved an outstand- 
ing success. The young King showed himself 
a charming and amusing guest. At parties and 
state functions he was the centre of gaiety. 
In England, where his visit had been viewed 
with misgiving and in some quarters with 
distaste, it was agreed that he was a much 
maligned person: Caroline was to be envied 
not pitied. Never would the illuminated pro- 
cession down the Thames with the two kings 
on the Royal Barge be forgotten. 

So it appeared to the outside world, which 
did not see the King on his return to Copen- 
hagen—a poor wreck, his will gone, his mind 
enslaved, the creature of his beloved Court 
Physician. What is the clue to this mystery ? 
Dr. Struensee had ministered to him and been 
in constant attendance throughout the tour. 
The King had always appeared in public in 
the best of spirits and his following periods 
of depression had not been seen. Whether 
this result had been procured by drugs or 
hypnotism will in all probability never be 
known. A medical friend has advanced the 
theory that the doctor administered doses of 
concentrated coca bean, the use of which had 
by this time penetrated to Europe from Peru. 
Its effects would be exactly as they appeared 
in this case—elation, and momentary brilliance, 
followed by depression and total loss of will- 
power. Struensee was the type of doctor who 
would have known about the effects of this 
drug, and have made personal experiment 
with it. 

This was to prove the crucial year of his 
career. Finding his patient completely under 
his domination, it is impossible to resist the 
theory, that from early in 1769, Struensee 
determined to make himself something more 
than court physician to a crazy King. At this 
period one cannot fail to see in him something 
of a Rousseau, a Macchiavelli, a Dr. Faustus 
and a Cagliostro. He was ambitious to gain 
power—a power which would give him the 
opportunity to carry out his schemes of experi- 
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STRUENSEE 


ment in human government. What better 
guinea-pig could be found than a state with a 
crazy ill-balanced man as its absolute monarch ? 

He moved warily, being too shrewd not to 
realize the obstacles which lay in the path of a 
German doctor aspiring to be the dictator of 
the Danish kingdom. His trump card was the 
King. The monarch was absolute ; no law 
could be passed without his consent, and any 
law he chose to make required no other sanc- 
tion. The King must, therefore, be kept sane 
enough to sign anything Struensee desired, 
but not sane enough to initiate proclamations 
on his own or at the bidding of another. The 
obstacles were obvious enough—the Queen, 
who feared and disliked him, abhorred his 
atheism, yet found a strong attraction in this 
elegant and unusual physician. Bernstorff, 
for twenty years the great man of Denmark— 
upright, virtuous, trusted by Danes and foreign 
statesmen alike—then finally Count Holck, a 
man of no great ability or political insight, but 
the favourite of the imbecile King. 
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A, P, BERNSTORFF 


Struensee 


tackled his problems 
First the Queen. She began to meet Struensee, 
a daily visitor to the Palace, more and more 
and she had reason for gratitude to him ; under 
his influence the King had ceased to treat her 


singly. 


with his previous contempt. The next step 
was Struensee’s cure of the Crown Prince. He 
saved his frail life by a “‘ double inoculation ” 
(not vaccination as sometimes recorded), con- 
sidered in those days a most daring operation. 
For these two boons the Queen was genuinely 
grateful and began to think she had misjudged 
the doctor. Finally, Struensee used all his 
powers of fascination on her. He showed his 
pity for her loneliness, his sympathy, his 
understanding, and finally his admiration. 
She succumbed and became his mistress and 
their alliance continued till the year of his 
death and her divorce. 

Bernstorff was a difficult problem. In his 
worst moments the King seemed bound to him 
and could not shake off his influence. Yet he 
did not like Bernstorff, any more than Charles 
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II liked Clarendon. The Queen had never 
liked him, indeed, she had little cause to do so, 
but on what grounds could he be dismissed ? 
As regards Holck, the opportunity came in an 
unexpected manner and his dismissal could be 
regretted by no one. The Queen hated him, 
the nobility despised him and Bernstorff shared 
the general view that he was the evil genius of 
the weakminded King. 

It had become the common talk of the court 
circle that Struensee was the Queen’s lover, but 
when in May, 1770, she gave birth to a fine baby 
girl, rumours of their liaison spread through 
the land. At first the King backed by Count 
Holck refused to recognize the child as his, but 
the Queen, aided by Struensee, overcame his 
effort to show a will of his own. An openrupture 
ensued between Holck and the Queen strongly 
supported by Struensee. The King had been 
allowed to fall into a worse state than ever 
before and on Struensee’s instructions signed 
the decree for the banishment of the favourite. 
By this time Struensee was firmly established 








in the Palace as secretary to the Queen and 
“reader ” to the King. The latter post meant 
more than the title might imply. Every docu- 
ment to and from the King passed through his 
hands and those far outside the royal circle 
began to realize that a new power had arisen in 


Denmark. The climax came when every 
Cathedral and Church throughout the land 
was ordered to sing a “‘ Te Deum ” to celebrate 
the baptism of Princess Louise Augusta pro- 
claimed as the legitimate daughter of the King. 
Many congregations walked out as a protest 
against the morals of the new regime, but this 
did not annul the legitimacy law. The baby 
grew up to be a beautiful girl and married to the 
Duke of Augustenberg, whose notorious 
grandsons—Duke of Augustenberg and Prince 
Nor played so big a part in the Slesvig-Holstein 
dispute in the next century. 

Two problems remained for Struensee to 
solve :—how to keep his hold over the King 
and yet preserve him from becoming so totally 
incapable that a Regency would have to be 
appointed, and how to find plausible grounds 
for the dismissal of the respected Bernstorff. 
The first he solved by bringing from Altona 
an old acquaintance, the sinister Enevold 
Brandt. Brandt was an unscrupulous sadist, 
but he had a veneer of good manners which 
made him presentable in court society. He 
became virtually the King’s Keeper and 
although Christian VII hated him, he could 
not get rid of him. Once in a fit of rage he 
ordered Brandt to be flogged, but it was the 
Keeper who locked the King in his room and 
beat him instead. At Brandt’s trial, evidence 
was given that on another occasion he had bitten 
His Majesty’s person ! 

Shortly after Brandt’s arrival came another 
of Struensee’s friends, the exiled Count 
Rantzau-Asheberg. After some negotiations, 
Bernstorff had consented to the Count’s return 
on the assurance that he would not oppose the 
Russian pact. This was to cede Oldenburg 
and Delmenhorst to Russia on condition that 
the Czarina, Catherine II, would renounce all 
pretensions to Holstein. It is outside the scope 
of this article to discuss the merits of this 
arrangement, initiated by Bernstorff in 1767 
and, finally, signed by his nephew in 1773. 
Suffice it to say that to many Danes an alliance 


with Russia was repugnant, for they had not 
forgotten that in 1762 a Russian army 80,000 
strong, had threatened the invasion of Denmark 
through Mecklenburg. It is probable that 
Count Rantzau fomented this opposition but 
historians are not in agreement as to the precise 
reasons which caused the King to dismiss the 
great Bernstorff in the autumn of 1770. He 
retired with dignity into a voluntary exile 
after refusing an invitation to become adviser 
to the Kremlin. 

By the autumn of 1770 Struensee was 
supreme. He lost no time in beginning his 
experiments for reforming Denmark and 
creating a new state of freedom modelled on 
the principles of Rousseau. He was handicapped 
in several ways. He did not know a word of 
Danish and was unacquainted with Danish 
customs and prejudices. His association with 
the Queen and his patronage of the disreputable 
Brandt made his most salutary measures suspect 
before they were ever published ; even the 
abolition of torture to extract evidence met 
with opposition. 

Perhaps the most serious difficulty was that 
while professing to voice the will of the people, 
Struensee had no method of finding out what 
that will was. The Council was quite unrepre- 
sentative and definitely hostile to this ““ German 
beast.”” Even his elegant manners and per- 
suasive tongue could not win over the nobility. 
The state machinery was rusty, its officials in 
many cases were corrupt, and so at the outset 
he had to rely solely on using the absolute power 
of his slave—the King—and the support of the 
Queen who had become an ardent admirer of 
his schemes to reform the State of Denmark. 

On the day after Bernstorff’s fall, Struensee 
abolished the Censorship of the Press, in spite 
of the opposition of Bishops and University 
Professors. By a stroke of the pen he had 
established the Freedom of the Press and in 
due course he received the congratulations of 
Voltaire. He found himself hampered by the 
Council, and so in December, 1770, he 
abolished it and had himself created “‘ Maitre 
des requétes ” ; even so he found his work was 
progressing too slowly. There was obstruction 
in the state departments which were unaccus- 
tomed to dealing with such a whirlwind of new 
enactments. A commission was appointed to 
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enquire into the condition of the peasants, and 
there is no doubt that Struensee began to gain 
popularity among them as well as among the 
bourgeois and the artisans. On 14th July, 1771, 
the King created him “‘ Geheime-Kabinets- 
minister,” a term whose equivalent is strictly 
speaking “Confidential Cabinet Minister,” 
but in reality he was sole dictator, with power 
to affix the cabinet seal to any law, which then 
became as valid as a royal ordinance. When it 
is realized that he promulgated 1,069 laws in 
sixteen months, his energy and zeal cannot be 
denied ; but the confusion caused by this vast 
and varied volume of legislation was one of the 
contributing causes of his downfall. 

The laws touched every phase of public and 
private life. In his attempt to purify the public 
departments and establish an orderly and 
efficient system of finance the old members of 
the staff were dismissed en bloc without 
pensions. The new “ Colleges” and depart- 
ments were directly responsible to Struensee, 
but there were not sufficient men capable of 
filling the official posts and carrying out the 
new laws. The people, expecting to have some 
share in the government, discovered that, 
except in the case of the Municipal Borough of 
Copenhagen and to a lesser degree in the law 
courts, their position was no better than before. 
There was no democratic government. The 
“ will of the people ” was whatever Struensee 
conceived it to be. 

The puzzling contradictions of the minister 
began to be evident to the populace. While 
on the audit of public expenditure, he rigorously 
punished dishonesty, bribery and_pecula- 


tion; he allocated 60,000 riksdaler apiece to © 


himself and his friend Brandt, who successfully 
prevented any direct approach to the imbecile 
King. The salaries of officials were cut to 
starvation level, while the sumptuous expendi- 
ture of the dictator’s court entertainments 
dazzled friends and foreigners alike. 

In his social enactments Struensee displayed 
a curious irresponsibility—a genuine feeling for 
the unfortunate, a desire to bring happiness 
and gaiety to the working classes and a total 
disregard for the susceptibilities of “ the 
respectable.” He simply did not care what 
people thought of him—he could create a state 
in accordance with his own ideals, which were 








in his opinion for the benefit of the Danish 
people. Space only allows mention of a few 
outstanding examples of Struensee’s acts, many 
of which had their good points, though they 
were hardly within the comprehension of the 
Danes of the time. 

Legitimate and illegitimate child alike was 
given an equal status—there was no bar to 
bastardy. “ Free Love ” was no crime. Found- 
ling hospitals were established, and a chapel 
was converted into a clinic for the treatment of 
venereal diseases. The project was praise- 
worthy, the choice of building unfortunate. 
Brothels were thrown open to all and were no 
longer for the privileged classes under police 
supervision. The gardens of Rosenborg were 
made public and used for dancing and concerts, 
but unfortunately they were kept open on 
Sundays and masquerades of a doubtful 
character were not uncommon. Sabbatarians 
and many others were shocked in the extreme 
and the new Council of Copenhagen chosen by 
election was chagrined to find that certain 
matters, such as the above, were considered to 
be affairs of the State, not of the Municipality. 

An attempt to depress wages and fix a 
maximum in spite of the steep rise in prices 
brought discontent to the working classes. 
Even a dole in the fotm of free grain failed to 
allay the growing unrest. The nobles were 
already in revolt and were waiting for an 
opportunity to overthrow their German master, 
without weakening the monarchy on which 
they themselves would have to rely. A secret 
plot was organized by the King’s stepmother, 
Queen Dowager Juliane Marie, her son 
Frederick and Guldberg, the Commander of 
the Guards. All of them hated Struensee and 
the Queen and determined that when an 
opportune moment arose, Struensee and 
Brandt should be arrested and the Queen denied 
access to the King, who could then be forced 
to sign the dismissal of the minister. 

On 17th January, 1772, after a bal masqué, 
the conspirators seized Struensee, Brandt and 
the Queen, and then had no difficulty in per- 
suading the King to sign the order for arrest. 
Next day the inhabitants of Copenhagen found 
Guldberg’s guards posted at various parts of 
the city ; later Christian VII drove down the 
main streets and was acclaimed a liberator. 


ROSENBORG CASTLE 
Scene of the Dictator’s Festivities 


Struensee and Brandt were brought to trial 
on charges of /ése majesté to the King’s person. 
In spite of a brilliant defence of his acts and 
policy, Struensee was found guilty ; privately 
he confessed his illicit relations with the Queen, 
who had strenuously denied the accusation in 
an attempt to save her lover. On hearing that 
Struensee had admitted his guilt on this point, 
which was not in the case before the judges, 
she abandoned him. 

Struensee and Brandt were condemned and 
publicly executed in a barbarous manner on 
28th April, 1772. The Queen was divorced, 
condemned to imprisonment by a Commission 
and for a while was in great peril of her life. 
George III, however, sent an English warship 
to her rescue and the Danes were not sorry to 
be relieved of an awkward problem. By agree- 
ment the young “‘ Queen of Tears,” who still 
had many admirers and sympathizers, was 
brought to Celle in Hanover. Here she died, 
greatly beloved by all around her, at the early 


age of twenty-four. So ended the strange 
history of Dr. Struensee and his royal lover— 
“ The Prisoner of Celle.” 

What is the verdict of posterity on this 
intriguing genius of a man ? Psychologists alone 
can offer plausible explanations of his career 
and as yet they have been silent. We are left to 


‘ regard him, as our inclinations lead us—a 


man, unscrupulously using any means to gain 
his ends, impervious to the opinions of others 
and with the springs of his actions uninfluenced 
by the normal codes of human conduct. Did 
Denmark owe nothing to this German Doctor ? 
Without him would the peasants of Denmark 
have received their emancipation in 1792? Would 
the slaves in the Danish West Indies have been 
the first to enjoy freedom? Would there have 
been a Golden Age of Danish literature had 
not this dictator, who could neither read nor 
speak the Danish tongue, in brave contrast to 
all other dictators conferred on the liberty-loving 
Dane—the Freedom of the Press ? 
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Rubens : Self-Portrait 


AT THE AGE OF TWENTY-THREE, Charles, Prince 
of Wales, possessed a self-portrait by Rubens. 
Rubens was then forty-six. He had not 
designed, nor was he to design, any other por- 
trait of himself for a prince. In 1623, when 
Charles asked him for his own picture, he had 
finished the big series of Bible stories for the 
ceiling of the Jesuit Church in Antwerp, and 
was engaged on the political allegories commis- 
sioned by Marie de Medici for the walls of the 
Luxembourg. These two cycles of decoration 
established him as the most brilliant and 
successful painter outside Italy. The portrait 
that he sent to Charles, with protestations of 
unworthiness, was not intended solely as a 
dazzling bid for the important commission 
that the Stuarts had to offer, the decoration 
of the Banqueting House ceiling. It was a 
gracious and genuine tribute to the young man 










of whom he had written to Valavez, “ M. le 
Prince des Galles est le prince le plus amateur 
de la peinture qui soit au monde.” 

The Banqueting House, which Charles’ 
father had commissioned from Inigo Jones, was 
nearly enough complete to be used for the 
St. George’s Day Feast of 1623. Almost from 
the day of its foundation, it had been a building 
famous in Northern Europe. Rubens knew 
of it from Carleton, our envoy at The Hague, 
or from Gerbier at Brussels ; and certainly in 
detail from Van Dyck, who visited England in 
the winter of 1620-21. In September, 1621, 
he wrote to Carleton’s agent for buying 
pictures, in Brussels : “ As to His Majesty and 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, I shall always be 
pleased to receive the honour of their com- 
mands, and with respect to the Hall in the New 
Palace, I confess myself to be, by natural 





Peace and War 


instinct, better fitted to execute works of large 
size than little curiosities. Each one according 
to his gifts: my endowments are such that 
I have never lacked courage to undertake any 
design, however vast in size or diverse in 
subject.” 

Immediate advantage was not taken of his 
offer to paint the Whitehall Ceiling. James I 
had engaged Inigo Jones in 1619 because he 
recognized in him, if not the force of genius, 
a weight of Classical learning conversable with 
his own. He could therefore trust the plain 
evidence of his eyes that Jones had designed a 
building as beautiful as a classically-inspired 
work should be, one more than worthy of the 
masques which it was to house. To employ an 
expensive and possibly unreliable painter to 
decorate the ceiling was, however, beyond his 
caution ; although Prince Henry, had he lived, 
could have vouched as a fellow antiquary for 
the immense learning of Rubens. 

Rubens, it may be seen in his self-portrait, 
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By permission of the Trustees of the National Gallery 


besides the grace of learning, loved pleasure, 
pomp, procession, and all that makes up 
masque. To please the English taste, the 
learned Jones had travelled in the Italy of 
Palladio and Parigi ; the learned Jonson in the 
realms of gold. The splendid series of enter- 
tainments they devised were, to James, not so 
much recreation for the eye, as intellectual 
treats such as Scotland had not afforded him. 
The life-size emblems which the Jacobean 
masque employed were not to him groups of 
figures, or movement, or colour, or scene, but a 
style of thought. 

Charles, by distinction, found masquing 
nights an education in visual beauty that 
prepared him to discuss, eight years later, a 
vast allegorical decoration with Rubens. 
His education in great painting came from his 
visit to Spain with Buckingham and Gerbier 
in 1623. England had then few pictures 
grander than a full-size portrait. Henry VIII 
had left the Royal Collection with the Holbein 
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St. George and the Dragon 


“‘ Noli me tangere ” and the Mabuse “ Adam 
and Eve” [both at Hampton Court]. The 
Somerset-Arundel Collection included about a 
dozen minor Venetian pictures, hopefully 
labelled Tintoretto or Veronese or, in the case 
of “ Venus, very rare,’ Titian. Their 
standard was that of Bonifazio or Schiavone. 
Danvers and other private collectors held 
nothing more notable. Isaac Oliver painted 
histories “in great”; but none survives to 
reveal their quality. There was certainly 
nothing to compare with the Spanish Royal 
Collection, whose glory was seventy works by 
Titian ; “the Pardo Venus”, the portraits, 
and the “Gloria” for Charles V; all the 
poesie for Philip II, more royal portraits, and 
both the late self-portrait and the late “‘ En- 
tombment ”. Rubens first saw these marvels 
in 1603, at the age of twenty-six ; and he was 
able to return to their inspiration again and 
again. Charles had less than four months to 
absorb the supreme experience of painting that 





Western Europe had to offer, before the vain 
quarrel between Buckingham and Olivarez 
made the continued stay of their droll embassy 
in Madrid positively dangerous. The party 
returned to England with Charles determined 
to be not only a collector of pictures, but, like 
the Habsburgs, the patron of a great painter. 
While they were in Spain, attempting to 
woo the almost unapproachable Infanta, the 
court-painter of Christian IV of Denmark, 
Franz Cleyn, arrived in England at James’s 
invitation. James had heard, through his wife 
or his father-in-law, of the histories painted 
by Cleyn to decorate the royal palaces of 
Christiansborg and Frederiksborg. Cleyn had 
spent more than four years in Italy. On his 
return to Denmark, he had painted provincial 
imitations of Veronese and Tintoretto. James 
thought him suitable to design new cartoons 
for his tapestry works at Mortlake. Cleyn 
was employed also in the Double Cube Room 
at Wilton, and on decorations for Somerset 
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House, Carew House, and Holland House. 
Before Charles came back, Cleyn, or de Critz 
who worked in the Single Cube at Wilton, 
might conceivably have got the commission 
for the Banqueting House. Their charges were 
not exaggerated, and they were available in 
England. After October 1623, the contract 
was not open to third-rate talent. 


Two other painters, beside the greatest 
living, may have been considered; Orazio 
Gentileschi and Gerard Honthorst, the pupil of 
Bloemart. In the year following his accession, 
Charles invited Gentileschi to London. He 
had then worked with success for the Republic 
of Genoa, for Henrietta Maria’s cousins in 
Tuscany, for the House of Savoy, and for 
Marie de Medici in France. Charles and 
Buckingham regarded him highly: he was 
granted an annuity of {100 ; and a house was 
furnished for him by royal command, at an 
estimated cost of more than £4,000, a thousand 
pounds more than was paid in 1638 to Rubens 
for his canvases at Whitehall, three years after 
their delivery. Gentileschi in return painted 
nine large religious subjects [now in the Hall 
of Marlborough House] ; also decorations at 
York House, and ceilings at Greenwich, by 
which Charles might judge his suitability for 
the Whitehall commission. 


He was capable of the task. Moreover, 
in 1626, there seemed little likelihood of 
bringing Rubens to London, since the disaster 
of our Cadiz Expedition made peace with Spain 
a remoter prospect than ever. Buckingham’s 
folly and his influence with Charles kept 
England at war. While there was war, Rubens 
was especially busy in the service of our 
reluctant enemy, the widowed Infanta Isabella, 
in whose regency of the Spanish Netherlands 
he had been since 1621 the trusted adviser in 
all affairs. Yet Gentileschi returned to Italy 
without a contract. 


How seriously Charles then considered 
Honthorst is hard to tell. He had been 
sufficiently impressed by his “ Aeneas flying 
from the Sack of Troy ” to encourage him to 
visit London in 1628. Here Honthorst painted 
a huge allegorical piece [on the Queen’s stair- 
case at Hampton Court] : “ Apollo ”, Charles, 
perched with “ Diana”, Henrietta Maria, on 

















By permission of Col. R. H. Davies and the Birmingham City Art Gallery 
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Opposite : The Ceiling of the Banqueting House, after an engraving 
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““ Mercury ”, Buckingham, who leads on the he had met Rubens, who was finishing and | 21 
earthbound troupe of “‘ Liberal Arts”, Court supervising the hanging of the Medici cycle. IT 
ladies. Charles may have been tickled by this | Rubens drew him, and painted his portrait as P 
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in buying. It included thirteen important 
pictures by Rubens himself, besides notable 
Italian works. They made, with the equestrian 
portrait, and with the flamboyant ceiling 
decoration, “‘ The Apotheosis of Buckingham ” 
[at Osterley Park], that Rubens also painted for 
him, a rich filling for York House ; and one 
that Rubens hoped might be of some diplomatic 
value to soothe his touchy pride. Moreover, 
Charles himself had bought from the young 
Duke of Mantua in 1627 his family pictures, 
which had been the study of Rubens, and to 
which Rubens had added in his early days as 
court-painter to the Gonzagas. It was said 
after this famous sale that the Mantuans would 
immediately have subscribed double the money 
to regain their historic treasures. 


The opportunity to employ Rubens arrived 
unexpectedly. The glorification of Bucking- 
ham in the “ Apotheosis ” was followed in three 
years by “ the obscure catastrophe of that great 
man”. Buckingham was assassinated, and the 
real obstacle to peace between England and 
France was removed. Although Buckingham 
had come round to the idea of peace with 
Spain, and had himself written, in April, 1628, 
urging that Rubens should visit that country 
to mediate on behalf of the Infanta Isabella, a 
reliable peace could not have been hoped for, 
while both he and Olivarez lived to influence 
their Kings. 

Rubens actually left for Madrid just before 
Felton stabbed Buckingham and La Rochelle 
surrendered. His reactions to those events, 
and the reactions of the Court of Philip IV, 
may seem slow by modern standards, and 
conversing and painting with Velasquez to have 
occupied more of his time and inclination than 
diplomatic business. In fact, not only was 
Spanish diplomacy all stiff delays and proud 
gravity, but Rubens’ position as a diplomat was 
invidious ; and it remained so even after 
Philip IV had made him Secretary of his Privy 
Council of the Netherlands and a grandee. 


Leaving Spain on the 27th April, he travelled 
across France as fast as he dared without 
attracting the suspicions of Richelieu, to report 
to the Infanta in Brussels. After a brief visit 
to his own home in Antwerp, he arrived at 
Dunkirk only one month after his departure 








from Madrid. There, with his brother-in-law 
Brant, he awaited the safe conveyance of an 
English ship. 

He came to England, not as plenipotentiary 
from Philip IV to arrange a treaty, but as the 
envoy of the Infanta Isabella, to negotiate his 
own “ Proposition of a suspension of armes ”’, 
To the fury of the French, he succeeded in this 
immediate object ; but the formal exchange of 
ambassadors between ourselves and Spain was 
not completed until Don Carlos de Colonna 
had audience in the Banqueting House on the 
6th January, 1630 ; and the Treaty of Madrid 
was not signed until the November following. 


During the nine months of his stay in 
England, Rubens lodged, at the King’s expense, 
with Gerbier, Buckingham’s one-time Master 
of the Horse. He was frequently with Charles, 
seeing collections, discussing painting, com- 
paring the merits of his pupil Van Dyck 
with those of Velasquez, or planning the 
decoration for the Whitehall ceiling ; and 
Charles loved to be painted. He knew the 
portraits that Rubens had done of Buckingham 
in Paris : he had the portrait of the young 
Francesco Gonzaga and the self-portrait in his 
Breakfast Room at Whitehall; he was well 
acquainted with the power of Rubens to make 
a picture of great beauty and, in doing so, to 
convey character and destiny in the likeness of 
a face. At the speed at which Rubens worked— 
his portrait of Van Dyck [at Windsor Castle] 
is one brilliant example—he could have done a 
fine portrait of Charles in a morning. By what 
strange understanding no portrait was made, 
we may never know. A wish to spare the 
feelings of the regular court-painter Mytens, 
or to leave the way clear for Van Dyck, is 
an incomplete explanation of a magnificent 
opportunity missed. 


“‘ The Landscape with St. George ”, which 
Rubens painted in England to take home with 
him “ as a monument of his abode and employ- 
ment here”, suggests a missing part of the 
truth. Charles knew of this lovely picture, 
but he was only able to acquire it later in 
Antwerp through an agent. No more literal 
than any other landscape by Rubens, it is a 
view, as from an upper window, across St. 
George’s Fields, near Lambeth Marsh. The 
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background is composed of sights familiar 
to Rubens during his stay at Gerbier’s home 
on the York House Estate ; St. Mary Overy, 
Lambeth, and the Banqueting House itself. 
The elements of the foreground are stranger. 
There are two principal actors, a fallen monster, 
attendant figures and spectators. They have 
about them the sad and stately beauty of the 
fading moment in the masque. The Princess 
stands revealed as Queen Henrietta Maria ; 
the Patron Saint in armour is the King. The 
set of his figure is separated by a world of 
comprehension from the standing, full-length 
portrait painted the year before by Mytens [at 
Hamstead Marshall] ; and from the eques- 
trian portrait, in armour, by Van Dyck to come 
[sketch at Windsor Castle]. By the light of a 
late evening sky, he appears already as the 
tired Knight of the Civil Wars. To suggest 
that Rubens caught an inkling of that future 
from his days with the King, is not to imply 
that he foresaw Marston Moor and Naseby ; 
only that he might not have wished to paint 
that uneasy half-knowledge into a full-size 
portrait for a peculiarly sensitive and under- 
standing sitter. 

This poetic view of London, her river, and 
her fields is the one landscape of England that 
Rubens made. After ten years of war in 
Europe, visitors to England were soothed by 
her remoteness from the real horrors of that 
conflict. War for the English, once it was 
clear that the threat of the Armada would not 
recur, meant romantic enlistment in the service 
of Gustavus Adolphus, or, after a shortlived 
burst of enthusiasm for fighting Spain again, 
unromantic pressing into one of Buckingham’s 
bombastic expeditions: it meant taxes at 
home, and foreign privateers on the trade- 
routes ; but their countryside was untouched. 

Rubens saw at Whitehall the little Raphael 
of “‘ St. George ” [in the Louvre], that perfect 
compliment carried by Baldassare Castiglione 
from Urbino to Henry VII, and recovered for 
the Royal Collection by Charles I. Raphael 


painted the Saint mounted, fully armed, with 
the Garter about his knee, in the act of striking ; 
and he decorated the background with a still 
and gentle landscape of Umbria, so to trans- 
form a scene of violence into an idyll. The 
Rubens landscape stands at a great distance 
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from this, in time, in painting, and in feeling. 
It is too poignant for a compliment or a 
present. In spirit, as in finished splendour, 
it goes beyond his own “ Tourney before a 
Castle ” [in the Louvre], an entrancing late 
work of pure romantic fancy, into the realm 
of the imagination. 

His present to the King was “ War and 
Peace” [in the National Gallery]. While 
““ The Landscape with St. George ” expressed 
private feelings, this sumptuous “ picture of an 
Emblem wherein the differences and ensuences 
between peace and war is showed ” celebrated 
diplomatic success in the grand, public manner. 
Also, since Madame Gerbier was the model for 
“Peace ’’, and since the children are her 
children, it paid a courtesy to his hosts. It was 
hung in the Bear Gallery at Whitehall, for all 
the Court to admire the painted beauty of 
flesh and silks against the grisly horror of the 
hag of war. 

The emblematic idea of “‘ War and Peace ” 
is very simple; the subtlety lies in the 
painting. Equally the set of ideas for the 
Banqueting House ceiling, the programme 
agreed in conversation between Rubens and 
the King, is of heroic simplicity : Chastity 
triumphs over Lust ; Peace embraces Plenty ; 
Britannia perfects the Union between the 
Crowns of England and Scotland. Only the 
relation of the figures, the play of their limbs, 
and the rush of their draperies are complex. 
To suppose Rubens ignorant of English history, 
unaware that James’s reign ended, as it had 
begun, with England at war against Spain, or 
that he ignored events to pay a spectacular, 
tongue-in-cheek, compliment to the Stuart 
dynasty, is as absurd as to assume that his 
portrait of Buckingham on horseback, prancing 
amongst naked and luscious nereids, is an 
intellectual sneer at a flashy favourite. To 
suggest that the King was a man like his father, 
with a learned, literary interest in the Divine 
Right of Kings ; or that he had an upstart, or 
Papal, sense of the important role for painted 
decoration in dynastic propaganda at Court, 
shows a corresponding misreading of character. 
The grand Roman ceiling which Pietro da 
Cortona frescoed for Urban VIII in 1632, 
glorifies not only the Barbarini family but the 
Barbarini Pope; and, through him, the 
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triumphant Papacy. Compared with that over- 
whelming and revolutionary achievement in 
decoration, the Whitehall ceiling, divided by 
coffering in the Venetian way, is old-fashioned. 
Indeed, its paucity of Classical allusion would 
hardly have satisfied the pedantic James. 

“The Apotheosis ” was most likely sug- 
gested by Rubens. The idea derives from 
paintings of the Assumption, a theme which, 
in the art of Rubens, goes back to his painting 
of 1614, in the Jesuit Church of Antwerp, and 
forward to the sketch of the late sixteen-thirties. 
It is a central one in all baroque art. The 
requisite galaxy of rising and twisting figures, 
held dramatically by a single emotional idea 
expressed in one figure, is superlatively suited 
to the decoration of a ceiling. Rubens had 
already adapted the theme to secular purposes 
in the Medici cycle, and in the closely related 
“* Apotheosis of Buckingham.” 

“The Government of James I”, in the 
south rectangle, also adapts an idea used 
previously by Rubens, in the “ Government 
of Marie de Medici ”’, whereas the idea for the 
large canvas as the north end must be the 
King’s own pious tribute to the memory of 
his father’s frequently expressed pride in 
“* The perfection of the Union between England 
and Scotland”, the result of his having had 
heirs male at his accession to the English throne 
in 1603. 

To paint this idea of the King, Rubens used 
an earlier motive taken from his “‘ Esther before 
Ahasuerus ” in the Jesuit Church in Antwerp. 
That panel is itself based on his recollection of 
Veronese’s ceiling, showing King Ahasuerus, 
in the Church of San Sebastiano in Venice. 
This and other churches Rubens had seen as a 
young man nearly thirty years before, when he 
spent his week-ends from Mantua studying 
painting and architecture in Venice and Parma. 
Similarly, the guardsman on the steps of 
James’ throne is another recollection of North 
Italy ; his posture is reversed from a drawing 
Rubens made after Corregio. 

Although in the three main fields of the 
finished work the master’s own hand is much 
and magnificently in evidence, his painted 
sketches give the clearest idea of his intentions : 
this, primarily, because Rubens was the first 
artist to clarify his ideas for a large composi- 
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tion by painting sketches instead of making 
drawings ; secondly, and incidentally to this 
commission, because Rubens in Antwerp 
miscalculated the English foot. When the 
canvases arrived in London in October, 1635, 
they had to be cut to fit the compartments ; 
the effect on Rubens’ compositions is most 
noticeable in the excessively narrow ovals ; 
and Lust, for example, has thereby lost her 
head as well as her reputation. Thirdly, in 
scaling up the architecture in the large rect- 
angles, the lines of perspective have not been 
corrected, as Joseph Highmore noted with 
pedantic care a century later. The figures are 
foreshortened to suit eyes raised, in the comfort- 
able and established Venetian manner, about 
forty five degrees from the horizontal plane. 
The pillars appear out of phase. Rubens died 
fifty years before Padre Pozzo published the 
secret of constructing an architectural illusion 
on ceilings, that was Jesuitically exact. 


Rubens returned to the Infanta in Brussels 
with an English knighthood and a Cambridge 
degree. She sent him at once to Madrid to 
report the success of his mission. He had 
narrowly escaped drowning in the Thames on 
his way to Greenwich : from his return to the 
Netherlands until her death in November, 
1633, he was more than once hard put to avoid 
total submergence in diplomacy. Work for 
England was held up by other commitments. 
_ He had previously undertaken a second cycle 
of decorations for Marie de Medici, the 
Henri IV series ; work on these was only 
abandoned at her exile in 1631. The San 
Ildefonso Altarpiece, requiring his full personal 
attention, had to be finished in 1632. Elaborate 
models for the weavers had to be prepared for 
the nine great allegories in tapestry, showing 
“The Triumph of the Faith”, ordered by 
Philip IV for the Clarisses Convent near 
Madrid. 

On the 1st of August, 1634, Gerbier wrote 
to Charles from Brussels “ what ignorant 
spirits utter seing the great worke Sr Peter 
Rubens hath made for yr Majts Banqueting 
house, lye here, as if for want of money. 
Spaniards, French, and other nations talke of 
it, the more it’s said the matter to reach but 
to 3 or 4 thousand pounds”. In 1634, Charles 
was not short of money, and had only that year 
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to levy Ship Money for the first time. Worries 
over safe transit, not payment, caused the 
delay. The order to despatch did not come 
until July, 1635 ; and the question of customs 
duty held up sailing another month. So 
certain work on the canvases was found 
necessary “in retouching and mending the 
cracks which had been caused through their 
having been rolled up almost a year”. Rubens 
desired to do this before shipment, “ fearing, 
when past the seas, to be taken by the gout, of 
wch often visited’. For security from foreign 
interference the pictures were sent privately 
from Lyonel Wake, a merchant in Antwerp, to 
William Cockayn, a merchant in London, in 
October. After this “‘ merchandise ” had been 
set in the ceiling, there is no record of a masque 
being held in the Banqueting House. Charles 
feared not only the smoke from the torches, but 
fire. On 12th January, 1619, a candle falling 
among “‘ some oily clothes of the device of the 
mask” had started a blaze which burnt his 
father’s first banqueting-house to the ground. 


Four years after the Rubens paintings were 
placed, Charles, with the Scottish Wars upon 
him, really was short of money. Jordaens, and 
not Rubens, was approached through a third 
party about decorations for the Queen’s 
Chamber at Greenwich. Such furtive economy 
Gerbier regarded as madness in a patron ; but 
his efforts to persuade Charles to employ 
Rubens again openly, if only for the ceiling- 
piece which needed foreshortenings, were in 
vain. On 31st May, 1640, Gerbier forwarded 
a letter from Rubens, sent the previous month. 
Rubens writes of a landscape by Verhulst, 
“ finished according to the capacity of the 
master, under my direction”, which Charles 
wished to acquire. The subject was the 
Escorial and the surrounding country, with the 
Sierra Toccada in the background ; “ there is 
a tower and a house on one side though I do 
not remember their name particularly, but 
I know the King went there at times when 
hunting.” The picture was made after a 
sketch done by Rubens on his first visit to 
Spain. Some correspondence ran between 
Gerbier and England during March and April, 
questioning how Rubens should be paid and 
how much: but Rubens, as Gerbier at last 
realized, had not, from the King’s first pro- 
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fession of interest, desired payment. “ Please 
God ”, Rubens writes, “‘ the extravagance of 
the Subject may give some recreation to his 
Majesty ”. He himself was then engaged in 
the monster commission for Philip IV, the 
painting of one hundred and thirty-seven 
scenes from Ovid for the Torre della Parada, 
and desperately anxious to finish the work ; 
an anxiety more agonizing since, for days at a 
time, his gouty fingers were unable to hold a 
brush. To his letter covering that of Rubens, 
Gerbier added, postscript : “‘ Sr Peter Rubens 
is deadly sick ; the Phisicians of this Towne 
being sent unto him for to trye their best skill 
on him.” The same evening gout reached 
his heart. 

All that Charles possessed of his painting 
was catalogued nine years later as the chattels 
of the Commonwealth. In the King’s own 
catalogue stands this entry for his Cabinet at 
Whitehall : “ There hangs at the roof of the 
seeling above the Table don in oyle Cullors 
the Moddle or first paterne of the paintings 
wch is in the Banqueting House Roof wch was 
sent by Sr Peter Paule Rubin to yor Maty to 
know yor Mats approveing thereof.” In this 
most private room, the model for the Whitehall 
ceiling kept company with the Leonardo “ St. 
John the Baptist” and the Raphael “ St. 
George ”, the Giorgione “ Shepherd with a 
Pipe” and the Titian “ Lucrece”, with 
paintings by Mantegna and Holbein and Jan 
Breughel, the choicest small pictures of the 
royal collection, forming an essential part of 
his daily life. 

Charles had to die for his steadfast refusal to 
make the distinction that the Parliamentarians 
demanded, between the private and public 
dimensions of kingship. During the eleven 
years of his rule without parliament, the 
Banqueting House, and the life which it con- 
tained, had been the public emblem of 
autocracy. The regicides chose that site, and 
not the customary one on Tower Hill, or the 
one in Westminster used for Raleigh, as the 
appropriate place of execution. 
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HISTORICAL 
JANUARY 


January 1, 17§2 
THE “‘ NEW STYLE” CALENDAR ADOPTED 


In the calendar named after Julius Caesar, the year 
was eleven minutes too long. By the time of Pope 
Gregory XIII the Spring equinox was occurring 
ten days before it was due. The Pope undertook the 
reform of the calendar, and the “ New Style”’, 
named after him, was established by Papal Bull 
in 1582. This Bull was not accepted by the 
Protestant and Orthodox countries of Europe, and 
Britain adopted the “ New Style” only in 1752. 
A popular outcry followed among people who 
imagined that they were being deprived of eleven 
days’ life, and wages. 


January 1, 1901 
THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA CREATED 


Federation came late to Australia. In the 1880’s 
French and German annexations in the Pacific first 
promoted a feeling of unity. Conventions met in 
1891, and again in 1897, to consider federation. In 
1899 all six Australian States approved by referendum 
the proposals for a Federal Constitution. Parliament 
in Westminster passed the Commonwealth of 
Australia Act in the summer of 1900. 


January 4, 1642 
ATTEMPTED ARREST OF THE FIVE MEMBERS BY 


CHARLES I 


Charles I’s struggle with the Long Parliament 
reached its climax in January, 1642. Having failed 
to secure their impeachment, the King ordered the 
arrest of the five leaders of the Commons—Pym, 
Holles, Haselrig, Strode and Hampden. The King 
went in person to make the arrest, but “ the birds 
had flown ”’. Seven months later Civil War began. 


January 19, 1809 
BATTLE OF CORUNNA 


Sir John Moore was the creator of the British Army 
which Wellington led to victory in Spain. From 
1803 onwards in his camp at Shorncliffe he taught 
a system of drill and movement which was the 
foundation of all subsequent British tactics in 
battle. When he took command in Portugal in 
1808, Napoleon said of him: “ Moore is the only 
General now fit to contend with me.”’ The victory 
was Moore’s in the battle of Corunna, and his Army 
was safely evacuated ; but he lost his life. 


January 21, 1793 
EXECUTION OF LOUIS XVI IN PARIS 


Deposed in August, 1792, Louis XVI was imprisoned 
in the Temple and brought to trial in January, 1793. 
France had been invaded by the Prussians and 
Austrians, and Louis was accused of treasonable 
negotiations with the enemy monarchs. His 
execution was the signal for Britain’s entry into 
the war. 
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CALENDAR 
JANUARY 


January 23, 1806 
DEATH OF WILLIAM PITT THE YOUNGER 


The second son of Lord Chatham, Pitt became Prime 
Minister in 1784 at the age of twenty-four. His 
programme of reforms was interrupted by the out- 
break of the French Revolutionary Wars. Until 
his resignation in 1800 he directed the war against 
France. Recalled to office in 1804, Pitt organized 
a third coalition of Powers against Napoleon, but 
died soon after Austerlitz, aged forty - seven. 
“England has saved herself by her exertions, and 
will, I trust, save Europe by her example.” (Speech 
at the Lord Mayor’s Banquet, November, 1805.) 


January 23, 1924 
DEATH OF LENIN 


Vladimir Ilyitch Lenin, chief planner of the Bolshevik 
Revolution in October, 1917, was the creator of the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. In his five 
years of power, he led the Communist party to 
victory in the Civil Wars and laid the foundations 
of the collective Marxist State. Almost every 
development in Russian history since his death 
owes its inspiration to Lenin. 


January 26, 1885 
DEATH OF GENERAL GORDON 


‘ Chinese Gordon ”’, so called from his success in 
suppressing the Taiping Rebellion (1860), and former 
Governor of the Sudan, was recalled on the outbreak 
of the Mahdi’s revolt to arrange the evacuation of 
the Anglo-Egyptian forces from the Sudan. Be- 
sieged in Khartoum, he was murdered on the steps 
of the Residency, shortly before a relief column 
reached him. Ten years later, in 1896, the Mahdi’s 
successor was defeated at Omdurman by Sir Herbert 
Kitchener and the Sudan was reconquered. 


January 28, 1596 
DEATH OF SIR FRANCIS DRAKE AT PORTOBELLO 


Since the defeat of the Armada, the greatest of 
Elizabethan seamen had carried the war against 
Spain into her American possessions. In 1595 he 
sailed with Sir John Hawkins to raid the Caribbean, 
but died of dysentery shortly after his failure at 
Nombre de Dios. 


January 30, 1649 
EXECUTION OF CHARLES I AT WHITEHALL 


A prisoner since Naseby, first of the Scots and then 
of the Parliament and the Army, Charles had escaped 
from Hampton Court to Carisbrooke Castle in 1648, 
where he tried once more to negotiate with the 
Scots. The renewal of the war and his intrigues 
led both the Army and Parliament to demand his 
trial and execution. 
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This beautifully produced book gives 
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and unusual facts which are skilfully 
pieced together so that the pattern 
of daily life over ten centuries of 
English history emerges as a brightly 
coloured yet homogeneous whole. 


“The authors have given us an intriguing 
collection of facts about everyday things 
and ordinary people . . . a handsome and 
scholarly book.”—The Economist. 
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The author tells of the Pinneys of 
Nevis, a West Country family who 
ran a flourishing business in England 
and the West Indies, and he shows 
how their fortune was made and 
how it was preserved in spite of 
depressions and the emancipation 
of slaves. 


“Professor Pares presents us with some 
perfect examples of the historical capitalist, 
worthy of more than antiquarian attention 
even by the planners of the Welfare State.” 

—New Statesman 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


EDMUND BURKE. By Thomas W. Copeland. (Cape. 
18s.) 

In these six studies, Mr. Copeland, Associate 
Professor of English at the University of Chicago, 
seeks to dispel some of the uncertainty which hovers 
around the figure of Burke, whom Johnson called 
the “ first man everywhere ”, but who has received 
less attention than at least a dozen of his con- 
temporaries. 

The essays deal with the curious shyness of 
Boswell in referring to Burke ; the identity of the 
“very young gentleman” to whom the Reflections 
on the Revolution in France were addressed ; Burke’s 
acquaintance with Thomas Paine and Jefferson ; 
his connection with the Annual Register ; his con- 
tributions to it ; and the contemporary distrust of 
Burke, and his failure to secure high political office. 

A deeper historical knowledge would have aided 
this latter study. Only a few months in the House of 
Commons when the first Rockingham administration 
was dismissed, Burke spent the next sixteen years in 
opposition ; of his twenty-eight years in Parliament, 
he held office for less than twelve months. What 
were the reasons for this? First, Burke was an 
outsider. As Walpole wrote in 1766, he was an 
Irishman, of Roman Catholic family, poor, and 
rumoured to be writing for booksellers. Next, he 
was “‘a great man of mind, never a great man of 
practical action.” Lord Buckinghamshire said he 
descended from a garret, “a very proper situation 
for those who mean to read the stars, but the springs 
which decide upon the fate of nations lay nearer the 
eatth.” An intellectual in politics, even more than 
Shelburne, he raised similar suspicion, while lacking 
the latter’s political and social assets. Then, he was 
temperamentally unfitted for the responsibilities of 
office, and the conduct of mundane affairs. Further, 
his oratory rarely convinced. He talked too often 
and too long—as George III said during his bout of 
madness in 1788, “‘ I am getting into Mr. Burke’s 
eloquence, saying too much on little things.” Again, 
Burke lacked control under obstruction and attack. 
He took political issues too seriously, and had not the 
attractive dissipations of the eighteenth-century 
gentleman. - His concentration on detail—‘ the 
readiest man upon all points . . . in the whole House ” 
was Grafton’s description in 1766—might have been 
necessary, but seemed very boring. 

Moreover, was he sincere? Despite his zeal for 
economic reform, he played the eighteenth-century 
game brilliantly in the second Rockingham adminis- 
tration. As Sir Philip Magnus has pointed out, his 
family (a further misfortune) was strategically dis- 
posed at key points in the financial pie. When his 
patron, Rockingham (who had never been able to 
fit him for Cabinet office) died, Burke was more than 
ever an outsider. 

Despite some historical errors, these essays, based 
on fascinating literary scholarship, are well written 
and timely. They should remind historical scholars, 
now that the mass of Burke’s papers are accessible 
in Sheffield Public Library, how much reconsidera- 
tion is necessary of his connections with America, 
with India, with France, with Ireland, and with his 
political contemporaries. Only after such limited 


studies as this will a definitive work on Burke be 
produced. 


Eric ROBSON. 
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NELSON THE SAILOR. By Captain Russeli Grenfell, 

R.N. (Faber and Faber. 8s. 6d.) 

In this new biography Captain Grenfell has given 
us a profoundly illuminating study of the Admiral. 
The writing has that terse and exact quality which 
the author displayed in The Bismarck Episode. The 
subject is approached from the angle of the naval 
officer and the book is entirely free from any trace 
of panegyric. It is invigorating to trace the working 
of Captain Grenfell’s thought as he approaches the 
professional problems with which Nelson had to 
deal. 

The book is clearly the fruit of years of meditation. 
In regard to the battles, the author sets out what was 
apparently planned and what actually did happen, 
sometimes examining the situation ship by ship. 
The two chapters on Trafalgar yield particularly 
interesting results. The account of the Nile is 
excellent, but there is here less scope for novelty. 
There is a detailed description of the battle of St. 
Vincent, but it is doubtful if all of the points made 
will win acceptance. 

No previous book on Nelson has set out so lucidly 
the relations between admirals, and their different 
responsibilities and the vexed question of the share 
of praise allotted in despatches. On a minor point 
Captain Grenfell provides an adequate defence of 
the decision of the Admiralty not to make a general 
issue of medals after Copenhagen. The author 
regards Nelson’s insistence on the application of the 
Navigation Act when he was captain of the Boreas 
in the West Indies as questionable, and there is 
much to be said for this view. There are occasions 
when it is politically desirable to leave an enactment 
as a dead letter. It may be hazarded that in general 
Nelson found it difficult to appreciate any political 
intention, his mind was in certain senses curiously 
literal. Captain Grenfell is unduly severe in his 
judgment on George III (pp. 135-6), and it may be 
noted that the Duke of Clarence was not the King’s 
youngest son (p. 18). The chapter on Naples, 
Palermo and Lady Hamilton is a just summary of 
that series of situations. It would seem that the 
King’s marked coldness to Nelson in 1800 was the 
result of the standpoint adopted by Lords Spencer 
and St. Vincent and of Lady Spencer working on 
Queen Charlotte. 


In Nelson’s career and in his relations with his 
colleagues a distinction should be made between 
service interest and political influence. Captain 
Grenfell indicates the degree of service interest which 
Nelson possessed through his uncle the Comptroller 
of the Navy. Political influence belonged rather to 
Nelson’s enemies or to his unappreciative seniors. 
The possession of, or close association with, landed 
wealth and an enduring political connection was 
common to Keith, Orde and Hotham, and to a lesser 
degree to Hyde Parker. It would be interesting to 
discover how many flag officers who had access to 
the Ministry were refused commands, probably not 
very many. This matter has some part in explaining 
the careers of the flag officers of varying competence 
by whom Nelson was surrounded. 

It was a disadvantage arising from Nelson’s early 
promotion to post rank that as a junior flag officer 
he was so much younger than those admirals under 
whom he found service difficult. Thus twenty-two 
years separated him from Hotham ; thirteen from 
Hyde Parker ; twelve from Lord Keith. Captain 
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Grenfell makes an interesting comment on Barham’s 
attitude. Nelson the Sailor is, in fact, full of the most 
valuable sidelights and speculations. Those who have 
little previous acquaintance with the subject will gain 
much from this book, but those who have already 
studied various facets of Nelson’s life will gain still 
more. 


DAVID MATHEW. 


ORDEAL BY FIRE. By Fletcher Pratt. (The Bodley 

Head. 15s. net) 

“The date—end of February, 1861’. A history 
book that begins with such a sentence as this is 
rather like a guide who introduces himself with the 
admission that he is not quite sure on what days the 
palace is open to visitors. If he is as vague as this on 
introductory details, the reader wonders, will he be 
any better when we get irside ? 

The “inside” of Mr. Pratt’s history of the 
American Civil War is the narrative, strategic and 
tactical, of the campaigns themselves. Thus perhaps 
one ought not to complain overmuch if on page 6 he 
asserts that a compromise measure which Congress 
never passed “ was pushed through both houses 
with lightning speed”, nor if on page 8 two events 
as distant as 4th March and 11th April are juxtaposed 
to give an appearance almost of simultaneity. We 
may smother our protests at the revival on pp. 238-9 
of the old myth about the Gettysburg Address— 
that after Everett’s two-hour oration it fell as flat 
as a vote of thanks. But even in his military narrative 
Mr. Pratt cannot resist the temptation always to go 
for the larger figure, the more resounding contrast. 
In the Baltimore riots of 1861 he has to “ leave a 
hundred dead behind”, although thirteen is the 
maximum for which reliable evidence exists. Bull 
Run has to remain the total rout which W. G. Russell 
relished reporting to The Times, with no suggestion 
of the partially orderly withdrawal which most 
historians now concede. All is in technicolor—even 
the language ; “‘ boodler”’, “‘ jihad ”’, “ alkahest ”’, 
“razzledocios” are samples of Mr. Pratt’s 
vocabulary. All references are rigorously excluded. 

Mr. Pratt’s book is not, however, so bad as his 
carelessness might lead one to suppose. The battle 
pieces are not, for the most part, unreliable reports 
of what occurred. The assessments of character 
and generalship are, in the main, fair and sensible. 
One or two of the purely analytical chapters (e.g., 
the one burdened with the title of “‘ The Dithyramb 
of Shiva”) are shrewd, crisp, well-reasoned 
assessments. 

Whether these merits are enough to outweigh 
the omission of any consideration of economics or 
logistics in relation to the first “ modern ”’, i.e., 
industrial, war is a point which prospective purchasers 
must decide for themselves. 

H. G. NICHOLAS. 94 


PEMBROKE PAPERS, 1780-17. Edited by Lord 

Herbert. (Cape. 25s.) 

All those interested in the political, military and 
social history of the late eighteenth century will 
welcome these further extracts from the family papers 
at Wilton. They continue the correspondence 
between Henry, tenth Earl of Pembroke, his wife, 
and his heir, George, Lord Herbert, begun in Henry, 
Elizabeth, and George with many other letters, and 
present a delightful picture of this family circle, of 
particular importance for the period 1780-1783. 
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On his return from Europe in 1780, George, 
appointed Ensign in the Twelfth Regiment of Foot 
in 1775, found himself transferred as Captain to his 
father’s regiment ; he also entered Parliament for 
the family borough of Wilton, which he represented 
until succeeding to the peerage in 1794. In his early 
years, he was in opposition, his father invoking him 
to “attend with proper assiduity in the corner of 
the drawing-room of the rising sun”. Pembroke 
himself was bitterly against ministers: with the 
present incumbents but a very little longer, ruin was 
“* surely inevitable’. Many letters dispel the myth 
of a united party in opposition in 1781-2. Pembroke 
thought opposition “ managed as ill as Administra- 
tion ” ; he urged the taking up of one “ well general 
understood system ”—to unite was perhaps beyond 
the power of any man, but surely opposition might 
“form some great question for the House, in which 
all must unite for that moment at least ”’. 

Much information is given in this fascinating 
book about travel in England, Scotland, and on the 
Continent ; on social activities; and on estate 
management, with an amusing background of 
parental care and advice. Lord Pembroke’s anxiety 
to marry George to a rich heiress was, however, 
thwarted. In 1787, George married a penniless first 
cousin. Here is Pembroke’s comment : “‘ Though I 
should have been very sorry to have seen ye a fortune 
hunter, I could have wished ye had chosen some- 
body with some fortune”. Perhaps his son realized 
what he meant on succeeding to the peerage—in the 
last sentence of this book, “ a beggarly Peer is a bitter 
bad thing.” ErIc ROBSON. 
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NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


G. M. YOUNG, C.B., Fellow of All Souls. Author of 
Daylight and Champaign : Mr. Gladstone (Romanes 
Lecture 1944): Today and Yesterday: Last 
Essays. Editor of Victorian England. In this article, 
an address to teachers of history, his subject is the 
background, intellectual, spiritual and material, of 
the Mid-Victorian Age. 


Cc. V. WEDGWOOD, F.R.S.L., F.R.Hist.S. Author 
of Strafford: The Thirty Years’ War: Oliver 
Cromwell : Seventeenth-Century Literature, etc. 
Her review of the character of Strafford is based 
on new material—the Wentworth Woodhouse papers, 
only recently made available to historical students. 


BRYAN LITTLE, Lecturer and Broadcaster. A 
resident of Georgian Clifton : author of a volume on 
the social and architectural history of Bath. His 
article is the first of a series which History Today 
hopes to publish on British towns and cities. 


CHARLES SELTMAN, Lit.D., Fellow of Queens’ 
College, Cambridge, University Lecturer in Classics. 


Author of works on the history of Classical Art. 
Here he describes how, under the patronage of a 
Bourbon monarch, modern classical archaeology 
achieved its first successes. 


ERIC LINKLATER, LL.D. Rector of Aberdeen 
University 1945-8. Author of some thirty novels, 
plays and historical studies. The Matter of Scotland 
gives his independent view of the course of Scottish 
history. 


S. M. TOYNE, F.R.Hist.S. Former Chairman of the 
Council of the Historical Association. Author of 
Albrecht von Wallenstein : Source Book of English 
History : The Scandinavians in History. Dr. 
Struensee, dictator of Denmark, was one of the most 
astonishing personages in eighteenth-century Europe. 


MICHAEL JAFFE. Foundation Scholar of King’s 
College, Cambridge: student at the Courtauld 
Institute. He opens a series on the relations of art 
and history, as illustrated by the career of Rubens, 
with special reference to Rubens’ work in the 
Banqueting House in Whitehall. 
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